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leon, we saw the famous picture of the Empe- 
ror crossing Mount St. Bernard, by David, I be- 
lieve, in which he is very sublimely represented 
as dashing up an awful steep, on a fiery, rear- 
ing steed, in a magnificent costume, and a most 
dramatic attitude—a painting full of eclat, but 
in true geandeur falling far behind the real 
picture of the real Napoleon, in his gray sur- 
tout, quietly ascending the mountain pass on a 
mule, led by an Alpine guide. 

We were allowed to enter the Dome, where 
the nation is paying almost divine honors to 
the ashes of the Emperor, by giving him one 
of the grandest burial places and monuments 
which glory and poetry could devise, and art, 
power, and wealth, could execute. It is aot 
alone a gorgeous temple for the munificent of- 
ferings of the nation to the manes of her dead 
glory, but a vast chapelle expiatoire for the 
world who impiously rebelled against, and 
finally rejected, his majesty of majesties. When 
this tomb, with all its grand surroundings, 
shall be finished, in most imperial splendor and 
triumphal pomp will he rest, who died in hope- 
less exile, and reposed for so many years “on 
a lone barren rock” in the far seas. 

Here, for the resounding beat of waves on 
that drear shore, will be the billowy swell and 
majestic roll of grand organ-music; and for 
the wild wailing of the ocean winds, the mighty 
sorrow and solemn supplication of countless 
masses said for the repose of his soul. 

From the Hotel des Invalides, we went to the 
Luxembourg, a very noble and beautiful pal- 
ace, though far smaller than the Louvre. | 
will not attempt to describe it—you must im- 
agine an edifice very magnificent and princely 
outwardly—very grand, lofty, and uncomforta- 
ble, inwardly. I thought the Salle des Séances 
far surpassing in beauty and dignity the Eng- 
lish Chamber of Peers; and some of the modern 
French pictures in the gallery are, to my ap- 
prehension, finer than many by the old mas- 
ters in the Louvre. I was especially delighted 
with one or two by Paul Delaroche. 

From the Luxembourg, to Notre Dame, which 
interiorly scarcely answered my expectations. 
Its whiteness and lightness, on that brilliant 
day, took much from its vastness and grandeur. 
Yet it is a noble old cathedral, and little needs 
the added grace of its countless glorious asso- 
ciations—chief among which must live forever 
the coronation of Napoleon and Josephine. 

From Notre Dame, to the Hotel de Cluny, a 

picturesque old mansion, built on the spot or 
near the spot where once stood the palace of 
the Emperor Julian, and of some of the earliest 
kings of Gaul. There are yet to be seen some 
curious Roman ageducts, dungeons, and subter- 
ranean passages. The house itself now con- 
tains an immense and choice collection of an- 
tiquities, curious manuscripts, mirrors, pictures, 
statuary, carving, cabinets, miniatures, china 
furniture—all imaginable, interesting, and beau- 
tiful relics. There is one magnificent inlaid 
cabinet, once belonging to Louis XIV, which 
opening, displays some exquisite paintings on 
ivory, which modern art could not excel; and 
there are innumerable objects of historic or 
romantic interest, making the shadowy old 
chateau altogether one of the most charming 
sights of Paris. 
{ am painfully aware, my dear E , that 
I am making my letter little better than a 
catalogue of places and things; that 1 am giv- 
ing you but the dry husks of my feast of beau- 
ty—but the shell of my rich pleasure—but the 
lifeless ashes of my enthusiasm. I never found 
myself in a place where I enjoyed so much, 
and could say so little. The realization of the 
dreams and fair imaginings of years, is here 
crowded into a few short days. hat wonder 
if I am stunned, bewildered, speechless? I am 
vividly conscious of but one sense—sight—and 
through my eyes am busily hanging the cham- 
bers of my brain with countless grand and 
lovely pictures, to illuminate with their unex- 
tinguishable splendor all the dark days which 
Time may have in store for me, hid under the 
shadow of his wing. 

October 24.—Yesterday being very stormy, 
I could only spend a short time at the Louvre, 
and visit the manufactory of the Gobelin Ta- 
pestry, where I was astonished and delighted 
by rarely beautiful specimens of this splendid 
fabric, and by observing the wondrous art, 
care, and patience, by which they are pro- 
duced. 

To-day we have visited Pere la Chaise, taken 

a stroll in the gardens of the Tuileries, and 
attended service at the Madeleine. 
It was a lovely morning for the cemetery ; 
the air had the soft, golden sunniness of Indian 
summer, and a sweet south wind was wooing 
rather than tearing the withered leaves from 
the trees, along our paths. Beautiful emblems 
of death, they fluttered down in showers of 
crimson, and gold, and bronze, upon chapel and 
tomb, and draped the humblest grave with a 
gorgeous pall. Pere la Chaise, though more 
crowded, and with less natural beauty than 
some of our cemeteries, is a cheerful and love- 
ly city of the dead, and has a glory and a sa- 
credness which none of ours yet possess, from 
enshrining the ashes, the all that could die, of 
many whose memories live in immortalities of 
love and power and sorrow, beating on forever 
in the life-currents of the heart of the world. 

I thought, “Oh Death! where is thy sting?” 
where are thy terrors, thy gloom, and thy lone- 
liness? when marking over countless tombs 
beautiful little chapels and ornamented shrines, 
lovely, secluded, holy places, where grievin 
friends may come forgmeditation, prayer, an 
sweet remembering—or gazed down long pleas- 
ant flowery vistas of graves, hallowed with 
gleaming crosses, and hung with votive wreaths. 

The French certainly do not, like too many 
among us, thrust their dead away into the 
earth, and thenceforth avoid the spot, as though 
pestilences were exhaling from the grave turf. 
At almost every tomb you see flowery eviden- 
ces of frequent and recent visitation. It is true 
that this sometimes looks more like the ex- 
pression of a sentimental than a deep sorrow, 
and doubtless the rich often drop in at these 
elegant little chapels, and leave votive wreaths, 
very much as they would make a round of 
fashionable calis, and leave cards at the doors 
of their acquaintances. 

The first tomb to which we were conducted 
was that of Abelard and Heloise. This is a 
large, imposing monument—a small chapel, in 
the Saxon style, beautifully sculptured, built 
over the original sarcophagus of the immortal 
lovers, surmounted by their recumbent statues, 
Their figures have a dignified, sorrowful grace 
and their faces a mournful beauty which woul 
touch and trouble one to whom their history 
were unknown. It is little consolation to one 
remembering the long agony of their severed 
lives, to read on this tomb that here, in death, 
they are reunited—to know that the eyes for- 
bidden to look devotion and tenderness, and 
condemned to watching and tears, are here 
quenched in the same darkness—that the love- 
warm lips, once torn asunder, now meet, “dust 
to dust”—that the ardent and faithful hearts 
which bled apart with one anguish, now mingle 
“ashes to ashes.” 

It was with a shock of strange emotion that 
[ found myself standing by the unmarked grave 
of Marshal Ney. A shiver ran through my 
frame, and my heart seemed for the moment 
motionless with sorrowful awe. There is here 
nO monumant, no chapel, no cross—only a 
railing and a few flowers about the grave. 
There was one crimson rose beside it, which I 
could but dream had drawn its deep coloring 
from his rich heroic blood. 

At almost every step we came upon the rest- 
ing place of a great novelist or poet, a warrior, 
a philosopher, an orator, or a grand tragedian : 
Balzac, Moliere, La Fontaine, Madame Cottin, 
De Genlis, Bernardin St. Pierre, Delavin; St. 
Cyr, Macdonald, Suchet, Junot, Gobert ; La- 
place, Sicard, Constant; De Séze, Manuel, Foy; 
Mars, Duchesnois, Talma. The tomb of Bellini 
is ‘also here, and those of several other cele- 
brated composers. 

As thongh strongly to contrast the motowy 
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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 20. 
Paris, October 22, 1852. 

My Dear E. P. I left London, with a 

leasant travelling companion, on the morning 
of the 20th, for Paris, via Folkstone and Bou- 
logne. The day was remarkably fine, and the 
long-dreaded channel proved as smooth and 
tranquil as a sheltered inland lake. The pas- 
sage was made in about two hours. Boulogne 
is a most unpicturesque town, backed by a flat, 
uninteresting country. The only distinctively 
national sights at the landing were the num- 
bers of fierce-looking little soldiers, in ugly bine 
coats, and uglier pointed hats: and of peasant 
women performing the work of porters—brave- 
ly shouldering heavy luggage and carrying it 
on shore in triumph, to the evident admiration 
of their lazier halves. 

The examination of our passportes at Bou- 
logue was a light affair, as was the examination 
of our luggage at Paris, when we arrived by 
ruil, at about 11 o’clock, P.M. We had a 
short drive to the Hotel Violet, Faubourg Pois- 
sonniere, where [ am now staying with a large 
party of English and American friends. 

Early on the morning of the 21st, we all 
walked to the Louvre, where we spent nearly 
the whole of the day. After all I had heard 
of this magnificent palace, I was astonished by 
its vastness and splendor. Its architecture, 
while elaborately beautiful and royally gor- 
geous, is by no means wanting in imposing 
grandeur. Some of our party enjoyed most 
the galleries of sculpture ; but I revelled among 
the pictures. Think what it was to wander 
through miles of glorious paintings and immor- 
tal statuary. Raphael and Murillo received 
here, as elsewhere, my highest homage—but I 
was much impressed by the works of David. 
Their style is distinctively French, but sub- 
limated French. In his pictures, Napoleon al- 
ways appears the triumphant genius of glory, 
or the imperial soul of majectic power—in ac- 
tion, a hero—in repose, a god. 

After leaving the Louvre, we drove to the 
church of la Madeleine, a wondrously beautiful 
edifice, in the pure Greek style. It has little 
of religious solemnity in its outward grandeur 
or inward magnificence; but, as a triumphal 
temple of art, it is the glory of modern France. 
It contains some fine paintings and noble sculp- 
ture. The grand group at the altar is beyond 
description beautiful. 

As | stood on the steps of this church, and 
looked down to the Place de la Cor.corde, mark- 
ed by its towering Egyptian obelisk, my soul 
staggered under the awful thought that these 
poaceful streets and that quiet square were once 
one vast surging, raging sea of human fcroci- 
ty—that near where the two ornamented foun- 
tains are playing in the pleasant sunshine, stood 
the guillotine spouting blood! That there, had 
mad yells, and brutal howls, and low murmurs 
of infernal satisfaction, hailed alike the murder 
of Louis, Marie Antoinette, the Princesses Eliz- 
abeth, Charlotte Corday, and the just punish- 
ment of Danton, Robespierre, and their fiend- 
ish crew. 

After leaving the Madeleine, we took a de- 
lightful survey of the noble palace and gardens 
of the Tuileries, and a drive through the Bou- 
levards, which surpass in gay and animated 
beauty ail I had imagined. 

We were content with an outside survey of 
the gloomy prison of the Conciergerie, which 
frowns with dark memories, and the guilt of 
countless unexpiated crimes. 


Yesterday we began a golden day, by driv- 
ing, in the glory of a matchless morning, through 
the Champs Elysées, past Napoleon’s magnifi- 
cent Arc de Triomphe de I’ Etoile, to the beau- 
tiful chapel of St. Ferdinand, erected upon the 
scene of the death of the late Duke of Orleans. 
This contains an altar to the Virgin, over which 
is a fine group of Mary and the child Jesus, 
and beyond which is a Descent from the Cross 
by Triquetti. On the left is an altar dedicated 
to St. Ferdinand, and opposite is a most noble 
and touching statue of the dying Prince, with 
a lovely angel figure, sculptured by the Prin- 
cess Marie, at his head, supporting him and 
commending his soul to Heaven. Behind the 
central altar is a picture representing the scene 
of his death, with his family and friends about 
him. The grief in the bowed figure of the poor 
mother, hiding her. face in the cushions by his 
side, is alone deeply affecting. In front of the 
chapel is a building, containing several apart- 
ments draped in black, for the accommodation 
of the royal family on their visits to the mourn- 
ful spot which was the scene of an event fatal 

to their fortunes, if not to those of France. 


The room we entered contained two motion- 
less clocks, cased in black marble, one marking 
the hour and the moment at which the Duke 
was thrown from his carriage—the other, those 
at which he died. A touching idea, though 
peculiarly French. 

From the scene of the Duke’s death, we pass- 
ed naturally, as though following up the dis- 
asters of his doomed family, to the ruins of the 
Palace of Neuilly, one of the most melancholy 
of sights! This favorite summer residence of 
Louis Philippe had evidently little of the royal 
and imposing about it, but was a quiet, lovely, 
home-like place, sanctified by much of domes- 
tic happiness, purity, and simplicity of life—so 
ie ats distinction, its desolation, the more fear- 
ful and touching to behold. The objects or 
most interest in the grounds are a monument 
erected on the spot where a cannon ball, fired 
from the Bois de Boulogne, fell at the feet of 
Louis Philippe in 1830, and where a few days 
after the crown of France was offered him ; the 
tomb of Diana of Poitiers, and the garden of 
the young Comte de Paris. 

From Neuilly, we drove through the Bois de 
Boulogne to the Champs de ~ on which 
grand parade ground we were so fortunate as 
to witness a fine display of cavalry and flying 
artillery. From the sight of all the animated 
pomp of mimic war, we went to the Hotel des 
Invalides, to behold what real war makes of 
men, in the maimed, crippled, and scarred. sol- 
diers of the Empire. But these brave old fight- 
ers have a noble retreat for their sad declining 
years, and seem hale, hearty, and happy, as 
they sit and talk together on the terrace in the 
genial sunshine, stroll through the fine arcades, 
or reverently kneel in the pla 

In the council chamber of the Hotel we saw 
& most majestic bust of Napoleon le Grand, by 

10, and one doubly ignoble by comparison 

of Napoleon le petit, by Emile Thomas. 
site these, hangs the magnificent portrait of 
Napoleon in his coronation robes. Our hide, 
who was an old soldier, and a devout worshi 
_ of the immortal Corsican, spoke of Louis 
apoleon as his “future Emperor” with appa- 
rent pleasure —aleanet enthusiasm. By the way, 
the Prince-President displays most striki Hs 

‘8 wondrous worldly wisdom, in repairing and 
adding to the palaces and churches of Paris, 
and vigorously carrying on all popular public 
Works—thus, while improving fr beautifyin 
the city, employing thousonds of workmen and 
artists, who are of course kept out of all mis. 

chief. There is nothing &0 as bread to 
me the mouths of the politically disaffected ; 
the true secret of this N: 

















mellow—it was molten beauty, and glory, and 
joy. It did not seem to pour down upon you, 
but to float around you, and flow over you, on 
the softly-undulating waves of air. Then there 
were fountains in play, innumerable fiowers in 
bloom, and trees in all the gorgeousness of their 
autumnal foliage. The promenades were 
many, forming gay, varied, picturesque, and 
peculiarly Parisian groups. There were ladies, 
surpassingly tasteful in dress and graceful in 
carriage ; elegant gentlemen, with the blackest 
of moustaches; beautiful children, with their 
bousses ; students, with a characteristic jaunti- 
ness in the pose of their hats, with a dash of 
recklessness in the tie of their cravats, and a 
general disregard of conventionalisms in the 
color of their waistcoats and the plaid of their 
pantaloons; grisettes, with nicely-fitting polka 
jackets, snowy-white collars, and the most co- 
quetish little caps imaginable, 

There can be few finer views in the world 
than the one from the front of the palace, down 
the central avenue, to the Place de la Concorde, 
and L’ Arc de Triomph. 

As I stood there, gazing, I thought what a 
sharp pang of anguish must have shot through 
the heart of poor Marie Antoinette, as from 
the ignominicus cart of the condemned, or the 
scaffold of execution, she looked over the vile 
crowd of her murderers, to the scene of her 
former pleasures and splendors. 

We found tho musical part of the service at 
La Madeleine most enjoyable; but the preach- 
ing, by a fat, gross old priest, edified us little, 
chiefly, it may be, from the fact that most of 
us understood but about one word in four. I, 
for one, must confess to having ventured among 
the French, in bold disregard of the excellent 
advice contained in the song— 

‘“‘ Never go to France, unless you know the lingo!” 
For whoever supposes that he or she can learn 
the common language of common life here, out 
of books and in America, is wofully mistaken. 
Yet, as some of our party speak French well, 
and most of the servants at the hotel, shop- 
keepers, and railway officers, speak English, I 
have had very little trouble. 

As my stay this time was to be so brief, and 
the sights which one must see are so many, | 
have not delivered my letters of introduction, 
and so have seen nothing of Parisian society. 

We attended ono of the theatres a night or 
two since, and witnessed a fairy spectacle—a 
magnificent mass of absurdities. Rachel, un- 
fortunately, we have not seen, and fear we shall 
not see during this visit. 

October 27.—Yesterday we spent in the pal- 
ace and gardens of Versailles. I feel it asa re- 
lief that | am on the last page of my letter, and 
near the last hour of my last day in Paris; and 
thus may be excused from any attempt at de- 
scribing the matchless boauties of architecture, 
glories of art, and unapproachable splendors, of 
that royal wonder of the world. I found that 
history, romance, and poetry, had given me but 
a faint and partial idea of the vast extent, the 
dazzling gorgeousness and magnificence of this 
place. The picture galleries are storehouses 
of the treasures of centuries, where every glo- 
rious scene in the history of France or the lives 
of her monarchs and heroes is before you, and 
every face famous or infamous in her annals 
looks down upon you. J had intense pleasure 
in thus reading the splendid military and im- 
perial career of Napoleon. But by far the 
grandest historical pictures are those of a later 
era, by Horace Vernet, who with his wondrous 
genius has thrown a splendor around even the 
war in Algiers and the taking of Rome. 

A relief and a rest after the bewildering 
richness of the palace and the magnificence of 
the gardens, was a visit to La Petit Trianon, 
the favorite retreat of Marie Antoinette. There 
is a mournful loveliness, a touching quietude, 
about this little palace and its grounds, es- 
pecially at this season of the year, strangely in 
consonance with memories of its beautiful and 
fated mistress. There is, near the borders of a 
beautiful lake, a weeping willow, planted by 
her own hand—most fitting and faithful me- 
morial—and in a retired and lovely spot, you 
come upon the exquisite little hamlet, a charm- 
ing fancy of the young Queen, where the royal 
family often amused themselves by playing vil- 
lagers. Marie Antoinette was a milk-maid, 
and nothing could be more beautiful than her 
laiterie. 

To-morrow, we start for Rome, which we 
hope to reach in something less than a fort- 
night from this time. 

As ever, yours, truly, 
Grace GREENWOOD. 


DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE—NO. 19. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


“THE OLDER VOLUME OF Gop,” used as the 
fundamental and principal book of early in- 
struction, would have a four-fold action in pre- 
venting lawlessness, and in producing true 
elevation of character. First: in interesting 
young minds. Every mind yet created has 
manifested an interest in every other created 
thing—a glorious exhibition of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. A pebble, a drop of 
water,.a flake of snow, a running brook, a leaf 
a flower, an insect, a bird, a fish, quadrupeds, 
all domestic animals, the heavenly bodies, the 
human hand, the whole human structure, the 
structure or forms of all created things, in their 
variety, beauty, and perfect fitness to their 
designs, and, above all, the connection of every- 
thing, the most minute, with every other thing 
however dissimilar or distant, in this vast uni- 
verse, interest all young minds so deeply as to 
render them absolutely controlling over their 
thoughts and actions, if properly explained. 
They may be easily used as instruments of 
enthusiasm with any young mind, equal toa 
military parade, the cry of fire, with the rattling 
of engines, or any other imaginable thing. 

Giving employment to young minds and 
hands is a powerful mode of action by the 
“Book of Creation,” to prevent lawlessness and 
secure elevation of character. In the use of 
that book, every pupil can prepare his own les- 
sons of instruction, and can take lessons effect- 
ually only by preparing them. Lectures on 
science, or reading scientific books, never made 


@ man of scionaa, in the highest sense of the 
term. Thousands upon thousands of little 
children, wending their way to school, could 
give substantial lessons ofinstruction on geolo 
to thousands of graduates of our colleges, for 
the simple reason that the former have pre- 
ared their own lessons—made their own col- 
ections—and the latter depended upon lessons 
a ape by others. Every pupil on the face 
of the globe can learn cubic measure by a set 
of cubes prepared by himself; and who will 
doubt that this fundamental branch of science 
and of business will be more thoroughly learn- 
ed when taken by instruments thus prepared. 
The vast, and rich, and useful subject of 
“mechanism,” in every branch, affords employ- 
ment, and with it attractions sufficiently powerful 
to draw any boy from the streets to his own 
domestic fireside. When thus employed, boys 
previously accustomed to become almost fran- 
tic at the ery of fire and the rattling of engines 
have continued quietly at their work, while the 
tread of firemen and the rattling of wheels 
were striking their ears. 

Refining and ennobling young minds by work- 
ing lessons taken from the older volume of 
God, is another mode of action to prevent law- 
lessness and aerawe elevation of character. 
Can any one doubt such results from such les- 
sons. or the superiority of such lessons for such 
results, over a five years’ course of spelling-book 
drills, in the sublime operation of learning how 
letters are arranged in words by remembering 
how they jingle? — not by learning words as 
things of meaning. The richness, the beauty, 
the variety, the harmony, the utility, the 
grandeur of the works of creation, when studied 
and understood, must give similar stamps upon 
minds contemplating them. , 

A sense of responsibility to the glorious Au- 
thor of this — volume is a fourth, and 
Pr bably the highest influence, through lessons 

ken from it, in preventing lawlessness and 
securing elevation of character. The min 
_— minds especially, are inevitably 1 

ature gp Renee God. A knowl 





of the laws of God, rendered familiar by an 
extended, practical, almost enchanting, course 
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of lessons from “ His Older Volume,” must im- 
press upon every mind possessing it the great 
truth, that no divine law in one iota can be 
violated with impunity—that disobedience and 
punishment are inseparable. Hence, a sense 
of moraLand religious obligation and of interest 
and safety, to every individual concerned, acts 
with combined force in impressing upon such 
individual the imperious necessity of obedience 
to law ; of course preventing, in the best man- 
ner possible, lawlessness in all its forms. Does 
any one believe that a human being thus 
traingd would become an incendiary ? 


For the National Era. 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
BY CATHARINE LEDYARD. 


At seventeen, Caroline Graaam was a very 
pleasing specimen of womanhood ; not that she 
could lay claim to any marvellous beauty—she 
had neither raven locks nor flashing eye, nor 
did her complexion blend the lily and the rose, 
after the approved fashion of heroines’ com- 
plexions ; her form was not airg as a sylph’s, 
neither did it possess the majesty of Juno; she 
was somewhere about the middle height, and 
of a plump, full figure. Byron might perhaps 
have called her dumpy—she verged on that 
order, certainly—but he could not have refused 
to admire her smooth, fair neck, and softly- 
rounded arms. She had dark brown hair, and 
a great abundance of it ; a fresh, smiling face, 
and a pair of blue eyes, whose gentle, kindly 
glance won the hearts of half the young men 
whom she encountered. In this particular, she 
differed from most heroines of wham we read— 
those ladies making it a point to subdue every 
unfortunate gentleman that they may chance 
to meet, saving and excepting the ogres of the 
play, the hard-hearted father, or the detested 
suitor whom he favors. 

But the thing in which she conjrasted most 
strongly with the bright visions of romance 
was this: sincere and single-hearted piety. 
Your persecuted maidens have in general a 
sentimental sort of religion, which vents itself 
in pathetic appeals to “ Heaven ” upon all pos- 
sible occasions, and, in some isolated instances, 
works so far upon their lives as to send them 
out among the poor, reading the Bible to the 
sick, and providing soup for the hungry—when 
they are in the country. In town, they have a 
more agreeable duty to fulfil—“the duty that 
we owe society.” 

Caroline was by no means what is irrever- 
ently termed a “saint.” She made no parade 
of her religion; she used no sanctimonious 
phrases, and never gave utterance to harsh 
comments on those who were yet in “the broad 
way.” Certain ladies of her church, who prac- 
tised these things, thought her chargeable with 
a great want of spiritual-mindedness. They 
debated among themselves whether it would 
not be well to mention to her that she was ab- 
sent from the last prayer-meeting, and to re- 
mind her that it was possible to have a name 
to live, and yet be dead to the tmth. They 
gave up the plan, however, fortunately for Car- 
olinc; had they pursued it, she would have 
been obliged to acknowledge that on the night 
in question she had remained at home to play 
chess with her father, who was not very well, 
and quite out of spirits. 

Caroline was as light-hearted a girl as ever 
brightened any home on earth ; she sang as she 
sat at her sewing, or while she swept the par- 
lor ; she had aready laugh for a jest or a merry 
story. Her good temper was wonderful. She 
could lay down the last new novel with a smile, 
when called by her mother to aid in getting 
dinner ; she would leave her embroidery at any 
time to amuse her little brother, and she gave 
a gentle answer, even to undeserved reproof. I 
do not say that she was perfect in these things; 
she may have wished that Charley would choose 
some other time for his play, or have felt indig- 
nant, for a moment, at the unjust censure. She 
was human, like the rest of us. 

Caroline was very industrious, too. From 
morning till night her pretty hands were busied 
in doing something useful. She made the fam- 
ily bread, and helped the “help” in the manu- 
facture of cakes and sweetmeats. She was al- 
ways ready to perform any service for another, 
from the- sewing on of a shirt-button to the 
making of a shirt itself. Her own room and 
person were kept in admirable order ; she never 
came down to breakfast with “yesterday’s 
braids combed over ;” and had you peeped into 
her chamber at night, you would have seen no 
“ring of petticoats” upon the floor, and no 
stray shoes and stockings lying about, as when 
at random shot from the feet of their fair 
owner. Her dark hair was gigvays carefully 
arranged, her collar of a snowy whiteness, and 
she had never known the painful state of inde- 
cision experienced by the lady “whose dress 
was too dirty to wear, and not dirty enough to 
wash.” 

Was not our Carry a very nice sort of per- 
son? Assuredly there were many of the village 
beaux that thought her so; and Mr. Lindley, 
the handsome young lawyer, wrote more than 
one stanza in her praise, as he sat in his office, 
waiting for the clients who were yet to bring 
him fortune and renown, but who just now left 
him abundant leisure to cultivate the society of 
the muses. Such leisure may be very agreeable 
in theory; but it is far otherwise in practice, 
when not only the little luxuries which you 
have grown to regard as indispensable, but 
your daily bread itself, depend on your obtain- 
ing occupation. Edward Lindley, poor fellow, 
who had at first admired and then fallen in 
love with our gentle-hearted girl, thought his 
case a very hard one. To be debarred by pov- 
erty from wooing her whom a secret something 
whispered he might win; to see her, perhaps, 
wedded to another, seemed to him a cruel 
thing. And he must stand tamely by and wit- 
ness it; he, strong in youth, and the conscious- 
ness of talent, longing for some means of prov- 
ing it to the world, and making himself not 
unworthy the acceptance of her whom he 
loved. Sometimes he would almost resolve to 
tell Caroline of his struggles, and implore her 
to be faithful to him till he could claim her as 
his own. But his very affection overcame the 
temptation—he would not bind her to a destiny 
of care and toil. He would wait—better days 
might come; and then he could freely offer her 
his hand and name. 

The better days at last arrived, though they 
were slow in coming. Three years had passed 
since they first met, before Lindley felt himself 
justified in making known his feelings, and 
asking Caroline to share his future fortunes. 
During that time, the poor girl had known 
many sad hours; doubts would now and then 
obscure the faith she sometimes felt in Lind- 
ley’s affections ; her pillow was often wet with 
tears, and her heart heavy with misgiving. It 
would have been much better if he had earlier 
declared the state of his feelings—the years of 
waiting would then have been bright and hap- 
py to both—but your young men have always 
such fine notions of delicacy and honor, they 
will cast away the happiness of a lifetime for 
a mere straw of sentiment. However, I do not 
blame Edward Lindley, who but acted accord- 
ing to the light that was given him. 

When his last lingering scruples were re- 
moved, and he decided to inform the fair Caro- 
line of his feelings, he experienced a consider- 
able degree of trepidation. While poor and 
strugglin , it was easy to look forward,’ and 
resolve, if ever he became prosperous, to go 
boldly forth, and seek to win her favor. But 
now that the day had come, it was a very dif- 
ferent affair—not that he was influenced by a 
paltry dread of refusal; no, his modesty and 

itation were merely the effect of the true 
love that he felt. At last, one fair summer 
evening, after haying bestowed unusual care on 
his attire, he bent his steps toward the pretty 
cottage that enshrined hisidol. Caroline was 
at home, and looking very sweetly in her sim- 
ple pone dress. y talked awhile upon 
indifferent topics, and then Mr. Lindley ob- 
served that the moonlight was fine, and pro- 
posed a.walk by the river side. So it all came 
out—the long years of devotion, the the 
fears, the self-enforced sufferings; while 
line, owning how happy the knowl of that 





devotion might have made her, did not re- 
proach him for his silence. And the river rolled 


on its way rejoicing, the leaves whispered softly 
to each other, the stars saw all without re- 
mark, and the man in the moon, with gro- 
tesque visage, looked down upon the glad young 
couple. 

Caroline went to her room with a light 
heart that evening, and her prayer, asshe knelt 
at the bedside, was full of joy and of thanks- 
giving. Blessed are they who, like her, re- 
member in prosperity the Source from which it 
flows, and delay not till disappointment and 
suffering have taught them the vanity of earth- 
ly things, to turn their thoughts upon things 
heavenly ! 

I should like very well to linger on the rap- 
tures of the pair—to describe the manly ten- 
derness of the lover, the blushes of the maiden, 
the kindness with which Caroline’s parents 
gave consent, and the little speech of which the 
ane papa delivered himself on the occasion. 

ut on these things I shall not dwell, because 
all my readers have either gone through the 
same scenes, or will yet pass through them. 
Each need, therefore, but draw on memory or 
anticipation, to understand all that was done 
and felt by Caroline and Lindley, during the 
four or five months which ela between the 
private and the public avowal of their affec- 
tions. Suffice it to say, that they knew of no 
such thing as “ lovers’ quarrels,” and quite re- 
pudiated the idea which some have advanced, 
that, without these occasional bickerings, the 
days of courtship would grow monotonous and 
tame. 

The wedding and its attendant gayeties fair- 
ly over, the young couple had leisure to ar- 
range their plan of living, and talk over the 
prospect that lay before them. In some re- 
spects it was humble enough. Their moderate 
income could not supply them with many lux- 
uries, and their home, though neat and pretty, 
was as unpretending as the most romantic 
could desire, But they were young ; they loved 
each other; they hoped good things from the 
future. 

Caroline thought herself the happiest crea- 
ture in existence. She was an incomparable 
little housewife ; if you had seen the exquisite 
order in which she kept her small domain, or 
had partaken of the palatable meals that she 
prepared, you would have decided that her 
whole time must be spent in attending to those 
details. Yet she always had leisure to sit down 
and chat with Edward when he returned from 
the office, and never offended his perceptious of 
the graceful and becoming by engaging, when 
he was present, in the homelier duties of the 
menage. The prudent Lenette did not sweep, 
nor scour, nor wash the china, before her 
fastidious Siebenkas. Would that more of her 
sex would follow her example, not in these 
small things alone, but in the more important 
matters. “ We women” are, as a general thing, 
well enough before marriage ; gentle, tender, 
sweetly condescending, no wonder we delude 
our chosen into the belief that we are angels. 
Alas! we too often drop the veil before the 
honeymoon is over, and the disenchanted lover 
sees besides his hearth, not the guardian spirit 
that his fancy painted, but a self-willed wo- 
man, who exacts unlimited indulgence for her 
caprices, and has a shower of tears and re- 
proaches ready, if he but ventures to oppose 
her. Let me be just, however; the obliging, 
assiduous suitor as frequently changes into a 
very Bashaw of lordliness and indolence. When 
Thomas and Betty Jones were housemaid and 
“hired man” at Mr. Cumming’s, who ever 
saw Betty carry in a pail of water or « stick 
of wood? Now that they are man and wife, 
she may put on the boiler for the Monday’s 
wash, or mend the fire by which her Thomas 
warms himself, without a word of remonstrance 
from his lips. The case is pretty much the 
same, high or low: in most marriages, both 
parties meet with disappointment. Don’t look 
incredulous, fair maiden; if people would only 
be frank, you would find my statement won- 
drously confirmed. Ask your own father and 
mother ; ask of your personal experience a few 
years hence, when you and Alfred have been 
six months united. 

How then are people ever happy? you may 
inquire. Simply thus, my dear. In the first 
place, they are married; that is a fixed fact, 
which no amount of repining or dissatisfaction 
can ever alter; such being the case, they see 
clearly the wisdom of “making the best of 
what cannot be helped.” Then they are con- 
scious of imperfections in themselves, and grow 
to regard more leniently those of their life- 
partner—thus are born mutual concession and 
forbearance. Their interests are identical, 
moreover, and that begets a certain sympathy ; 
love for their children by-and-by cements the 
bond. People of average good nature need 
not fear, then, the “disillusions” and the cares 
of matrimony ; with time and patience, all will 
be right in the end. 

“ But,” you say, “this is a wofully common- 

lace view of the matter. Is there no truer, 
holier union than the one you have described ? 
If I thought so, I would never marry Alfred, 
dearly as we love each other.” 

I was but speaking of the great mass of mar- 
riages—such as are founded, not on esteem 
and reverence, but upon accidental fancy— 
“Jove at first sight,” for instance. If you know 
Alfred to be conscientious, kind, and upright, 
and yourself to be worthy of him, yours will be 
a union in the best sense of the word—you will 
not have to learn the hard lessons of endu- 
rance. Yet even then, I fear, the familiar in- 
tercourse of wedded life will reveal to you, as 
to Caroline and Lindley, some unsuspected 
faults, some unimagined defects of character. 

But to leave discussion, and return to our 
story. 

A year or thereabout had elapsed since their 
marriage, when the hearts of the young couple 
were gladdened by the birth of a little gr. 
One would suppose that Caroline had neyer 
beheld an infant before, such charms did she 
find in its slightest movement, such wondrous 
beauty in the smile that played upon its fea- 
tures. Lindley, like most young men, had al- 
ways entertained a sovereign contempt for ba- 
bies; but even he regarded little Grace with 
admiration as well as affection. She was very 
pretty, it must be owned, but she was also very 
cross ; no amount of care or caresses could keep 
her quiet. Caroline, with true motherly char- 
ity, always maintained that “she was sick,” or 
“something hurt her ”—“a child that was 
well never would cry in that manner.” When, 
from the nature of things, it was quite impos- 
sible to make these excuses, she would observe 
that the baby was “so sleepy,” “so hungry,” 
or “so tired.” These young mothers, apolo- 
gizing for their cross darlings, display a vast 
deal of ingenuity; perhaps they are not al- 
ways such firm believers in the doctrines which 
they advocate, but they mean that their hear- 
ers shall be'so at least. 

When Grace was ten months old, her tem- 
per changed; from a fretful, crying little thing, 
she became a quiet, smiling baby. Her prog- 
ress through the remainder of her infaney, 
and the earlier portion of her childhood, 're- 
quires no special notice.. It may be well 
enough to state, however, that she learned her 
letters at an early age; perhaps she was even 
able to read in the Testament when she was 
three years old—an attainment highly valued 
among mothers. At seven or eight she began 
to show a great love for books; she read poetry 
with some appreciation, and took interest in 
stories designed for older people. At ten, she 
composed poetry of her own; it was at first 
furtively written on her slate at school, or on 
the blank leaves of a copy-book, and then jex- 
hibited to a favorite playmate—after pee its 
fame spread quickly. Mrs. Lindley heard of 
the matter, and questioned Grace, who trem- 
blingly produced her little treasures; these|the 
mother read, and submitted to her husband’s 
judgment. Edward Lindley, a man of culti- 
vated and judicious taste, discerned in them 
the promise of future excellence. The meas- 
ure might be broken, the rhymes occasionally 
faulty, the whole production childish and | un- 
formed; but through all defects shone that 
divine, unmistakeable something, which we 
call genius. Lindley saw it, and exulted at 
the sight. ; 
ontins watched him till he had finished 





out remark, and continued to gaze abstracted- 


ly at the paper. 

_ “Tam afraid you do not like it,” she said, 
timidly ; “I thought it was very good for such 
a little girl.” 

_ “You were right; there is that in these few 
lines which is a prophecy of glorious things to 
come.” 

“Do you really think so? Well, it is not 
very surprising, after all ; you know what beau- 
tiful poetry you used to write yourself.” 

“Pshaw, my dear! I would give more for 
one such line as this, than for all I ever scrib- 
be ”—and he read from the paper before 

im. 

Poor simple Caroline! She had thought the 
poem very good, partly because it was some- 
thing in rhyme, partly because it was Grace 
that wrote it; but she could not understand 
her husband’s admiration. How could he 
think, she wondnred, that it was better than 
those sweet verses of his own! Caroline liked 
poetry—most women do; a smooth measure 
pleased her ear, a tender or pathetic tone 
touched her feelings, but her knowledge of ex- 
cellence was limited. She had, however, a 
reverence for her husband’s opinion that would 
muke her guite remarkuble uUW-e-deys, and 
no sooner did he express a conviction that 
Grace had talent of a high order, than she 
adopted that conviction as her own. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE COMING CAMPAIGN. 


From the Oneida Telegraph. 

Several Free Democratic papers keep the 
name of John P. Hale at the head of their 
columns, as the candidate for President in 1856. 
And others manifest a determination that he 
shall then be elected to the Presidency. Now, 
if we go to work with a right hearty good will, 
it can be done, and will be. Do not laugh, in- 
credulous Democrat or Whig. Just so you 
laughed at the idea of electing Gerrit Smith 
to Congress in defiance of the two great par- 
ties. And we confess to some incredulity of our 
own, when the idea was first broached to us. 
But our faith grew as the contest proceeded, 
and we became confident we should give him 
a majority of from 1,500 to 2,000, and we have 
done it. Now, the election of John P. Hale, or 
some other able and tried champion of our 
principles, in 1856, is very far from being 
among the impossibilities. —The Whig party is 
defunct. No one supposes that the incongru- 
ous elements which have united in the election 
of Pierce, can hold together for four years. 
The universal grabbing for the spoils, which 
has already commenced, will drive all honest 
men from the party, and we have but to pre- 
sent an able representative of the principles of 
Freedom and true Democracy, to attract all 
such men to our standard. Mr. Hale is now 
more highly respected for his abilities, states- 
manship, and moral worth, than either of the 
recent candidates of the other parties. Candid 
men in those parties will admit his superiority. 
Nothing but the conviction that the election of 
Scott or Pierce was certain, has prevented hun- 
dreds of thousands from voting for Hale. That 
reason for withholding votes from him will not 
exist in 1856. 


FULL OF SPIRIT. 


From the Cleveland True Democrat. 


The People of the country are right. Their 
heart beats truly and healthfully in all that re- 
lates to Human Progress and Human Justice. 
Appeal to itin a manful voice, and it will an- 
swer nobly. Appeal to it with faith, and ear- 
nestness, and power, and it will work glori- 
ously and effectively for the good cause. ho 
will despond then? Who doubt? 

As for the Free Democrats, they were never 
in such good spirits. They have faith in God 
and faith in man. They have faith in their 
own courage and power. And all of both, all 
that they are and all that they have, will be 
given heartily, given freely, given with all the 
energy of an assured honesty and an unbroken 
courage, to the cause of Humanity. And do 
we dream of defeat? Is there a man among 
us who fears for the future, or who will not 
work as if he could control it? We can make 
our destiny. We may shape it as we will. The 
power isin us to dare for this, and to do it, 
and he only is a traitor who doubts, or falters, 
or repines, or shrinks away from the contest, 
when he should be armed and ready to give or 
take blows for the cause of Liberty. 


Prom the Laborer (St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.) 
THE FREE DEMOCRACY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


If we may judge aright from premonitions, 
the recent elections should inspire every lover 
of freedom with renewed hope and renewed 
vigor. The fact has long been clearly visible 
to discerning minds, that the principles of 
Democratic freedom and equality could never 
be established practically in this nation, un- 
til the great national parties, which were 
but the instruments of the slave power, school- 
ed and disciplined to perpetuate Slavery, were 
broken and dissolved. The Whig party has 
arrived at this crisis, its mission for good or 
evil is now accomplished, and the great nation- 
al Whig party is no more. The victorious 
Democratic party, composed of all the conflict- 
ing heterogeneous elements which were con- 
glomerated in the Tippecanoe party of 1840, 
like that will soon, by internal repulsions, fall 
in disjointed fragments. The doctrines of the 
Free Democracy are embraced and sacredly 
cherished by the great mass of the people, and 
only held in abeyance by the extreme pressure 
of party discipline ; the strong bond which held 
them together, the only common bond of union, 
was their combination to defeat the Whigs. 
That party has put on its night clothes and 
bid the world farewell ; this outward pressure 
now removed. the Democratic party will be 
shivered the moment they discover the great 
work required of them by the slave power, is 
the annexation of Cuba with all its slavery. 

From all this, we are led to form the conclu- 
sion that the Free Democratic party has more 
of the elements of strength than either of the 
old parties. Its principles are before the world ; 
they are founded upon immutable truth and 
equal justice. Their broad platform is built 
upon the Constitution and the Declaration of 
‘Independence, and receives the approbation of 
candid men of all parties. The course of the 
Free Democracy, then, will be onward and up- 
ward. They will go on increasing in numbers 
and strength, by accessions from the old, worn- 
out parties, until they will rightly assume the 
reins of Government, and then will angels and 
men rejoice ! 


THE FUTURE. 


From the Ohio Star. 

And now for the future. What is to be ex- 
pected? What is to be done? 

Setting aside party leaders, the mass of the 

Whig party are imbued with patriotic, humane 
sentiments, and want those sentiments carried 
into efficient action. The same is also true of 
the mass of the Democratic party. In short, 
in the people we have confidence. They are 
patriotic—they are imbued with sentiments of 
patriotism, humanity, freedom. Their preju- 
dices we know are strong, and their party 
prejudices often over-master better considera- 
tions. Nevertheless, the people of all parties 
at heart are honest, and desire that to be done 
which shall be the best for the whole. Never- 
theless, too much under the influence of par- 
tisan, office-loving leaders, they are quite too 
liable to view their duty as “through a glass 
darkly.” 
Having an abiding trust in God, having con- 
fidence in the people, we have a large and 
cheering hope for the future. To the work 
and tothe responsibilities of that hopeful future, 
let all patriotic men now apply themselves. 


THE FUTURE. 


From the Indiana Free Democrat. 


On our first page the reader will find an ar- 
ticle in reference to the action of the Free De- 
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tial campaign. 
fully concur in its recommendations, ex- 


cept as to the time of nominating candidates 
for President and Vice President. We.agreo 
that “we must organize for the war and for 
victory.” Such it would seem was the opinion 
of our State Convention. It was recommend- 
ed to hold another State Convention at Indian- 
apolis, on the second Wednesday of January, 
for a more thorough organization of the party. 
The Free Democracy of Indiana have no in- 
tention of grounding their arms so soon as the 
battle of the second of November is over, but 
they have determined to enlist immediately in 
a four years campaign, fully resolved to “fight 
on and fight ever until a triumphant victory 
shall reward our exertions.” The State Con- 
vention should form a permanent association 
for the State, and then auxiliary associations 
should be formed in every county in the State ; 
and if township or even school district associa- 
tions could be formed, it would be still better. 
The great error of the past has been, that ex- 
cept tor a few months previous to the Presi- 
dential election, we have slumbered while the 
enemy were in the field. Our candidates were 
not in the field sufficiently early this year—a 
great mistake. One hundred thousand more 
voter might have been cast for the Free Dem- 
ocratic ticket, had our nominations been made 
six weeks earlier. 


UP, FRIENDS, 10 YOUR DUTY. 


From the Chardon (O.) Free Democrat. 
The friends of Freedom were never stronger 
in this nation than at thismoment. The East, 
the great West, and a portion of the South, 
have given a practical demonstration of their 
hostility to slavery, by casting their votes for 
Hale and Julian. The good work has only 
just commenced. With proper effort on the 
part of our friends at the North, our success in 
1856 is no chimera of the brain! Far from 
it. See the true and faithful men which the 
Free Democracy of this nation will have to 
represent them in Congress. 

Ohio, New York, Wisconsin, and Massachu- 
setts, will send a delegation to Washington that 
will “agitate” the slavery propagandists of 
this nation without the fear of the Baltimoro 
platforms before their eyes. 

In view, therefore, of our decizred principles, 
and the ultimate success of those principles, it 
is our duty to keep the bali in motion—keep 
“agitating ”—circwlating documents—holding 
meetings—keeping laborers in the field—dis- 
cussing those questions in your lyceums, your 
social circles, and in fact wherever or whenever 
the ear or heart can be reached by the discus- 
sion of those great questions. 


— 


In view of the present state of affairs, then, 
it is more than ever incumbent on the frien 
of freedom to standin their lot like men—to 
persevere in the right, and look with faith and 
hope to the future. Their party was never be- 
fore so purified—never before so strong—never 
so well organized and prepared for successful 
action, and never before had the prospect of 
so great accessions. Let them, then, march 
straight ahead with their principles, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left for 
temporary advantages, and not far distant can 
can be the day, when they will be called a 
third party no longer. 


OUR COURSE. 
From the Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter. 


We have received several letters of inquiry 
about the future course of the Visiter, by per- 
sons who look upon its present political char- 
acter as a merely temporary arrangement. 
This isa mistake. We are a fixed fact! The 
Visiter is a Free Democratic Paper, to remain 
so until Hale is elected President. So please to 
send on your subscriptions, and give us such a 
list that we can aftord to make you such a 
paper “as can be.” We enlisted for the war, 
and hope to see the end of it: but we want 
ever so many recruits. The Visiter can only 
fail to sustain Free Democratic principles by a 
most unlooked-for failure in Free Democrats to 
sustain it. 


THE FUTURE. 


From the Kenosha ( Wis.) Telegraph. 
There will hereafter be but two parties. If 
any doubt yet exists on the question, Pierce’s 
Administration will make clear the fact that 
the old issues which made the parties are not 
now issues before the country ; for his Admin- 
istration must, in virtue of the power which 
made it, devote itself to uphold, maintain, and 
perpetuate Slavery. This plain fact must, in 
present conditions, organize the whole people 
into two parties—the party of Slavery and that 
of Freedom. Scott’s success might have pro- 
crastinated this issue—Pierce’s success will 
bring it up as fast as his Administration can 
develop itself. Thank God for it. Let the war 
come before the popular heart and conscience 
have been destroyed by insidious efforts, and 
we have no fear of the result. We know not 
whether the party of Freedom will be able to 
understand itself, and organize itself sufficient- 
ly to triumph in 1856; but we know that 
“manifest destiny,” which rules the world, 
demands, however long the struggle may be 
protracted, that Freedom must triumph. So 
looks the future to us, and so we think it will 
be. We, then, who are already enlisted in the 
army of Freedom, have only to stand firm, as 
we shall. We know not, at our present writing, 
whether our numbers are few or many, and it 
matters not. Our principles are the principles 
around which this army of Freedom must rally, 
and with which it must conquer. To all, then, 
who have faith in God and hope in Man, the 
future must Jook bright. For our part, we have 
not a despondent thought. We to-day fling 
our banner to the breeze, and however varied 
may be its fortunes, we know that, as sure as 
God lives, the principles it represents must ere 
long govern this nation, and, sooner or later, 
the world. 


oes — 


WHAT MAY BE DONE—HOW BE DONE. 


East WestvIL_e, Nov. 8, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The election is over—the long agony is past, 
and people begin to breathe more freely. Knox 
township, Columbia county, in which for some 
months past I have had my residence, is much 
in the rear of her neighbors in the knowledge 
and just appreciation of the great struggle now 
carrying on between Liberty and Slavery. 

any in the middle and southern parts of 
the township are Germans, unacquainted with 
the English language, and, having access to 
none of our documents rendered into their own, 
can know but little of our ‘pe ger or our 
aims. Still we quadrupled the vote of ’48, in 
that polled for Hale and Julian. At the State 
election we had no tickets, except what I wrote 
at the ground. Being myself much of a stran- 
ger, I had depended upon others, and each of 
those others, it appears, did the same. At the 
Presidential election, I took the precaution to 
obtain a supply of printed tickets, repaired 
early to the election ground, hoisted a banner 
on which were inscribed, in large capitals, the 
names of our candidates: Hale and Julian, the 
friends of Humanity and Liberty. Under this 
I took my position, and stood throughout the 
day, and had the pleasure to make the ac- 
quaintance of many friends of freedom, and to 
supply upwards of forty with tickets they 
wished, and thus were instructed how to obtain. 
I am fully satisfied, had not this measure been 
adopted, not more than one-half the votes would 
have been obtained for our candidates. Though 
the position I had assumed was something of a 
croas to my inclination, the experience of that 
day furnished a rich reward. Amid all the 
clashing of words, the bandying of opprobrious 
epithets, the wit and ribaldry, crimination and 
recrimination, repartee and retort, courteous 
and uncourteous, common on such occasions 
between the two old belligerent parties, our 
principles, as contained in the Pittsburgh plat- 
form, commanded the most ctful homage, 
our candidates the utmost deference. Not a 
word derogatory to either saluted my ear. 





Often was [ assured that our cause was des- 
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tined to triumph in 1856; and many pledges 
did I receive, from men of both parties, that 
they would vote with us at the next Presiden- 
tial election. There is something in the sincere, 
sober earnestness of our “liberty men” that 
commands respect. On one occasion, when one 
of the Free Democracy was about to hand in 
his vote, (and our tickets were readily distin- 
guished,) a Whig exclaimed, “That vote is 
thrown away—it will count nothing.” “I care 
not how it counts here, if it count in Heaven,” 
was the calm reply; and the jeer and laugh 
were instantly hushed. 

I have trespassed, I fear, too long upon your 
precious time. I must claim your attention to 
a more important matter, connected with our 
fature.action, if we would insure a speedy tri- 
umph. The visit of John P. Hale to the West 
has been attended with more important conse- 
quences than you can readily imagine ; and if 
he and Julian could be induced to spend a con- 
siderable portion of the next four years in trav- 
ersing the free States, and addressing the masses 
that would assemble to hear them, there would 
hardly be vitality enough left in the old Hunker 

arties to bring forward an opposing candidate. 
If such a meeting could be held in the county 
town of each county in Ohio, it would, in the 
opinion of many, completely revolutionize the 
State. I do not pretend to know anything 
about the pecuniary means of our candidates : 
but I have no hesitation in saying that | believe 
ample funds could be raised in each county to 
remunerate them for their time and labor. 

A word in regard to the organization of 
« Freedom’s hosts,” and I have done. What I 
would desire to see done, I will indicate by what 
we propose to do in this township, viz: to call 
a meeting of the Free Democratic voters there- 
in, appoint a committee of one for each of the 
thirty-six sections, (of one mile square.) and two 
or more for each of the villages, whave duty it 
shall be to see that each householder therein 
shall be supplied with the perusal of all the 
important documents that have been or shall 
be issued by the presses ; obtain subscriptions 
to papers devoted to our cause ; to hold meet- 
ings at stated periods, alternately, in all our 
school districts, for the diffusion of a knowledge 
of our principles, and thus slowly but surely 
saturate the public mind with anti-slavery 
truths, and awaken it to a just appreciation of 
the blessings of political, civil, and religious 
liberty, and the jeopardy in which they are in- 
volved by the arrogant demands of the Slave 
Power. 

The adjoining townships, Smith, Lexington, 
and Perry, have all given a plurality of votes 
for Freedom—the two first, | believe, have 
given «a majority. We wait with anxious so- 
licitude the full returns of our numbers in the 
United States. Very respectfully, T. P. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1852. 


A TALK WITH OUR SUBSCRIBERS ALONE. 


As the year is drawing to a close, we may as 
well have a “promiscuous” talk with our 
readers. 

The local agents to whom we addressed a 
circular on the 1st inst., are responding hand- 
somely. They seem determined not only to 
keep up, but increase the lists of subscribers 

*they have sent us. Some say the Era ought 
to have 50,000 subscribers, some 100,000. As 
you please, friends. We should like to deserve 
the highest number possible. 

Tho general circular we enclosed last week, 
we would have every subscriber consider as ad- 
dressed to him specially—or to her. One of our 
fair countrywomen sends us several subscri- 
bers, and hopes we are willing to recognise 
agents among the ladies. Heaven bless them! 
We should have little hope, if our paper lack- 
ed their influence. The position they hold in 
the corps of our contributors, shows the estimate 
we place on the women of America. 

As usual, some of our friends, intent on mul- 
tiplying Anti-Slavery readers, are anxious for 
us to reduce our terms. How we should like 
to please them! But we dare not. We can- 
not bring down the Eva to the one dollar price 
of the Tribune. That concern publishes a dai- 
ly, tri-weekly, semi-weekly, weekly. The cost 
of composition—the heavy item—is more than 
paid for by the advertisements in the daily. 
The same matter is hashed’up for the weekly, 
which costs only the paper and press-work. 
We publish a weekly—the matter is set up for 
that alone—it is fresh, and arranged exclusive- 
ly for it. Besides, printing is far higher in 
Washington than in any Eastern or Western 
city. Journeymen printers fix their own wages, 
and are better paid. Need we say that it costs 
us a great deal for literary contributions? We 
must do what we can on the terms named 
in our circular. At one dollar a year, the pa- 
per would break down. But, were this not the 
case, justice to the State Anti-Slavery papers 
would forbid us to undersell them. 





Oceasionally, a subscriber is annoyed by the 
irregularity of his paper—or he may not have 
received the credit to which he is fairly enti- 
tled —or he may suffer from some vexation 
which he attributes to us. “ Be patient,” is a 
good motto for everybody. Surely, it is our 
interest to have the paper mailed with strict 
regularity, and to deal fairly by every subseri- 
ber. If there be anything wrong, let us know 
it. We make it a rule to accept the dis- 
tinct, positive statement of a subscriber as true, 
if there be no positive evidence that he is mis- 
taken, and we are always prompt to correct 
any error. 

An irritable gentleman wrote to us some 
time ago, that although he had paid for his 
paper, he could not get it; he had written 
about it once before, and still it did not reach 
him; so he had come to the conclusion that all 
we wanted was to get his money, and he might 
whistle for his paper. It never entered his 
wise head that such a notable scheme as that 
would soon leave us without any money at all. 


We again direct attention to the matter of 
postage. A subscriber tells us that we were in 
error in excepting California and Oregon from 
the benefit of the 26 cents rate, paid in advance. 
That is true. The postage on the Era, for all 
distances within the United States, is 26 cents 
a year, if paid in advance—the payment being 
made at the office where the Era is printed, or 
at the office where the subscriber receives it. 
We must decline receiving it at our office—it 
will be easier, better every way, for the sub- 
seriber to pay im advance, by the month, the 
quarter, or the year, at the office where he re- 
ceives the paper. 

Our many contributors of prose and pootry 
are, on the whole, good-tempered, and it is well 


that they are so. A contribution sometimes 
fails to appear, because it is too long, or too 
_badly written, or because it is not suited to the 
occasion,or contains some language or sentiment 
that would counteract its good tendencies, or 
because something else seems preferable at the 
moment, or because it is simply lost sight of in 
a crowd. Here are explanations enough to 


save the self-love of every one. 


Sometimes a communication of great merit 
comes in a throng of business letters. It is 
long ; we put it aside for examination at our 


leisure ; it slips out of sight, and out of mind 
The other day, examining a file of poems, 0 


dates ranging back more than a year, we found 
several excellent ones—among them, one from 
Cincinnati, on the Fourth of July. We read it 
for the first time, and were chagrined that it 


had escaped our notice. ~ 


We are now receiving communications every 


fixed dimensions, and can command only 
twenty-four hours in the day. 

We cannot close this private talk with our 
subscribers, without expressing our particular 
regard for them. Just before our neighbors of 
the Southern Press closed their career, they at- 
tempted to pique their subscribers into the 
payment of their subscriptions, by telling them 
how much more faith they had in them than 
we had in our subscribers: we would not trust 
our subscribers anything, but they had trusted 
theirs everything! The fact was just the re- 
verse: we have so much faith in our friends, 
that we never doubt their willingness to com- 
ply with our rules; they had so little faith in 
theirs, that they were afraid to requite any- 
thing from them. 

Another thing we like our subscribers for— 
they are peculiarly tolerant, and let us edit our 
paper in our own way. When it does not 
please them, they bear with it as they do with 
rainy days—they know that there is more clear 
than cloudy weather. 

Trusting now that we have a particularly 
good understanding with each other, we shall 
regret to part company with any subscriber 
with whom we have been in the habit of com- 
muning. The great work in which we are all 
engaged is but begun: who will grow weary 
in well-doing ? 
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Single copy, one year - 
Three copies, one year - 
Five copies, one year 
ren copies, one year 
Single copy, six months - 
Ten copies, six months - 
Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents is 
the eommission on the renewal of an old sub- 
scriber. 
A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era three 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for six months; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 
Money to be forwarded by mail, at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. ' 
It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber, whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 


—_ 





A NEW WORK BY MRS. SOUTHWORTH. 

the next volume of the Era, a new story by 
Mrs. Southworth, which will run through a 
quarter or a third of the volume, entitled as 


follows: 
MARK SUTHERLAND: 
OR, 
POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 





The author has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing outline of its contents. 

“This story illustrates, among other things, 
the genius of American Institutions in develop- 
ing and recompensing native talent in allranks 
of society, shown in the history of a planter’s 
son, who, giving up his patrimony for con- 
science sake, sets out upon a life of toil and self- 
denial, and through many early trials, adven- 
tures, and sufferings, carves his way to merit- 
ed honors.” 

The subject is one of peculiar interest to our 
readers. 





JUDGE PAINE’S DECISION—COMMENTS OF THE 
PRO-SLAVERY PRESS. 
The Opinion of Judge Paine, a report of 
which appears on the fourth page of the Era, 
will surprise nobody who understands the Law 
of Slavery, or is familiar with the current of 
judicial decisions in relation to it. A portion 
of the New York Press undertook to instruct 
the Judge on the subject, but finding its coun- 
sels disregarded, affected great surprise and in- 
dignation. It often happens that its opinions 
are as frivolous as its principles are contempt- 
ible. In any conflict between Right and 
Wrong, ascertain where it is, and you deter- 
mine pretty certainly where Truth, Honesty, 
and Decency, are not. Conscience it may once 
have possessed, but it has long since been 
smothered in cotton: its ideas smell of traffic : 
its world of ethics is the circumference of a dol- 
lar. If Judge Payne need any reward for doing 
his duty, its disapprobation is all sufficient. 
The Washington Union, which seems to be 
laboring under the impression that Slavery is 
the Common Law of this country, that it is also 
the “higher law;” and that this two-fold 
fact was recognised by the Compromise, and 
has been affirmed still more recently by the 
election of General Pierce, is horror-strick- 
en at the decision. It is unprecedented—it is 
monstrous—it is fanatical—it is a blow at the 
Constitution—it is the revival of sectional 
strife—it is an outrage on the rights of the 
South—it is the torch of an incendiary. In its 
hysterical agony it calls upon the People, “the 
patriotic people of New York,” to array them- 
selves against their Judiciary, whose crime is, 
that it has saved their metropolis from the 
degradation of becoming a market for the 
transhipment of slaves. 
We publish the editorial of the Union; we 
desire the Democracy of the free States to be- 
come better acquainted with the principles, 
aims, and spirit, of their central organ : 
“THE RECENT SLAVE CASE — DECISION OF 
JUDGE PAINE. 


“From recent manifestations of public opin- 
ion, we anticipated at least a temporary truce 
to the agitations of the abolitionists. It was 
the fond hope of the country that the Com- 
_promise would be sustained in spirit.and_in 
letter, and that, if not from patriotic impulses, 
at least from the pressure of public opinion, the 
Anti-Slavery sentiment of the North would in- 
termit its war upon the rights and feelings of 
the South and the peace of the Union. Again, 
however, has the fanaticism of abolition, in de- 
fiance of the will of the people, and at this 
period of quiet and good feeling, kindled afresh 
the flame of sectional excitement by perpetra- 
ting an unparalleled outrage upon the rights 
and feelings of the South and the spirit of the 
Constitution. It will be readily understood 
that we refer to the recent slave case in the 
superior court of New York. We propose to 
make this case the subject of brief comment, 
the text of which is the opinion of the judge 
published in another column. Whilst we dep- 
recate the discussion of the slavery question in 
any relation, and deplore the renewal of the 
abolition agitation, and whilst we would in no 
manner contribute to revive this discussion and 
this agitation, yet imperative duty compels us 
courageously to confront any issue which may 
menace the peace of the Union.” 

The Union, after presenting a distorted 
statement of the case, proceeds with its com- 
ments as follows : 

“These are the circumstances of a case which 
inj and flagrant ou u the South 
and the bond of the Union. 


f 


forbear to 0 
nature, upon whi 
such stress, does 


we presume to characterize as a most grievous 


Ze do not pro- 
pose at this time to argue in detail all the 
points of the case, nor to combat the grounds 
upon which the judge assumed under the cir- 
cumstances to set the slaves free. We cannot 
however, that the law of 
the learned judge lays 
ise the relation of mas- 
ter and slave; and that even if it did not, it 


citizens and the | 


Unless its ambi- | 
! 


and determining the rights of 
political privileges of States. amb 
tious spirit be humbled and crushed, it will 
rend asunder the fabric of the Union. 

“The court based its decision also upon a 
statutory, enactment of New York, thus re-on- 
forcing the higher by the lowest law—ignoring 
all the while, however, the obligations of the 
Constitution and the Union. This provision is 
as follows : ji 

“ ‘No person held as a slave shall be imported, 
introduced, or brought into this State, on hee 
pretence whatever. Every such person shall 
be free. Every person held as a slave, who 
hath been introduced or brought into this 
State contrary to the laws in force at the time, 
shall be free.’ 

“Now, it is obvious to any man who knows 
anything of the nature of the Federal compact, 
that this local law of New York is in conflict, 
if not with the letter, with the spirit of tho 
Constitution of the United States, and is at war 
with the object and intent of the Federal Union. 
The Constitution of the United States, which is 
the supreme law of the land, recognises and 
guaranties the right of property in slaves, and 
makes a common country of the different 
States. The State of New York is not content 
only to abolish slavery within the sphere of its 
sovereignty, but assumes to deprive the citizen 
of another State of his property, if by any 
chance that property should be thrown under 
its jurisdiction, thus imposing a penalty upon 
what should be the unquestioned privilege of 
the citizens of the United States—to wit: to 
travel with their property in unmolested 
security throughout the length and breadth of 
a common country. 

“When the Federal Constitution was adopted, 
and Virginia entered into a political co-partner- 
ship with New York, slavery existed in the 
latter State, and the Virginian might and did 
go thither with his slaves, and no man durst 
question his right of property. Since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, New York, by her 
own act, has set free the slaves of her own cit- | 
izens, and decreed that slavery shall not exist, 
even for a moment and in transitu, within her 
jurisdiction ; but this was manifestly in deroga- 
tion of the rights enjoyed by the citizen of 
Virginia, when the Union was consummated 
by the adoption of the Constitution. Imagine 
that pending the discussion of the Federal Con- 
stitution by the convention of Virginia, a court 
of New York had made the decision just now 
announced for the first time : does anybody be- 
lieve that Virginia would have consented to 
the Union? We say, now announced for the 
first time, because cases similar to the one un- 
der consideration have been repeatedly adju- 
dicated in the courts of the non-slaveholding | 
States, and heretofore the right of the master | 
has uniformly been upheld. Notwithstanding, 
however, the force of invariable precedent— 
against the common understanding of the au- 
thors of the Constitution—against the spirit of 
the Constitution itself, and against the intent 
and harmony of the Union—it is now deter- 
mined by the courts of New York, that a South- 
ern gentleman cannot set foot upon the soil of 
the State, without incurring the penalty of a 
forfeiture of property! Most sincerely do we 
deprecate this decision ; for we see it is but the 
torch wherewith to light again the flame of 
sectional agitation. If this principle is to pre- 
vail, the citizens of the different States are no 
longer citizens of a common country—the em- 
bargo of a higher-law decree intercepts all 
friendly and free communication between the 
North and the South, the people of New York 
regard the pre of Virginia as aliens and 
foreigners. It were well if by some mode tho | 
patriotic people of New York could manifest | 
their dissent from the higher-law doctrines of | 
their judge, and thus shield their State from 
the dishonor of being the first to raise again 
the banner of fratricidal strife. We appeal not 
to the South, which needs no spur to prompt 
the redress of its grievances; but to the North, 
from the intelligent and Union-loving citizens 
of the North, we invoke some expression of in- 
dignant rebuke, which shall crush the schemes 
of the abolitionists, and give assurance of the 
continuance of domestic peace and quiet.” 
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The Union has certain purposes to accom- 
plish. It is a Pro-Slavery paper, and seeks to 
nationalize Slavery. It represents specially the 
policy of the Slaveholding Class, and would so- 
cure its absolute ascendenoy in the- Federal 
Councils. It is the central organ of a Party 
which has just elected a President of the United 
States, and would mako that Party and 
President the slaves of a Class Interest. It 
deprecates agitation at the North, but by gross 
misrepresentation of the legitimate and inevit- 
able workings of its laws and institutions, fos- 
ters it at the South, so as to secure among 
slaveholders the requisite combination and an- 
tagonism to enforce whatever exactions they 
may find it politic to make. The great griey- 
ance a few years since was, that the legal pro- 
vision for the reclamation of fugitive slaves was 
iasufficient, and that embarrassments were 
thrown by the free States in the way of their 
recapture. A more stringent law was demand- 
ed—“ give us that, pass the Compromise, and we 
ask no more—there shall be peace.” The claim 
to carry slaves into a free State, or through it, 
was not then set up. The attompt had been 
made; but judicial decisions in several States 
had affirmed the right of the slaves so conveyed, 
to freedom ; and it was generally understood to 
be a well-settled principle in the free States, 
that slaves brought within their borders by the 
will or consent of their masters, became free, 
and could not be subject to reclamation. The 
decision of Judge Paine is simply an affirma- 
tion of this Principle ; and yet, the Union de- 
nounces it as unheard-of, unthought-of, totally 
unexpected—an exhibition of the higher-law 
doctrine, fratricidial, subversive of the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution and of the Union of the 
States. What does this herald? A new demand 
on the North. This central organ imagines 
that, because the Democratic Party, with a 
Pro-Slavery Platform, and a candidate com- 
mitted to its support, has achieved a great 
victory, even in the Free States, the people of 
these States are prepared for further conces- 
sion. They will grant to the slaveholders the 
privilege of carrying their slaves with thom, 
when they visit the North ; aye, and of making 
its principal seaports convenient slave marts. 
Why not? The Constitution of the United 
States “guaranties the right of property in 
slaves, and makes a common country of tho 
different States.” This is the ground on which 
the demand and concession are to be made. 
Now, we shall not undertake to maintain 
the correctness of Judge Paine’s decision by an 
argument. The decision speaks for itself. The 
Judge has planted himself on impregnable 
ground: he needs no defence or vindication. 
But, we shall make a simple statement of the 
facts of the case, and touch upon a few points 
made by the Union, for the purpose of exposing 
the bald declamation by which the Pro-Slavery 
press attempts to maintain the impudent de- 
mands of the Slave Power. 

Mr. Lemmon was the owner of eight slaves 
in Virginia. He desired to send them to 
Texas, and could have done so by shipping 
them at any Southern port. He chose, from 
motives of convenience, to send them to New 
York, 80 as to ship them from that port. New 
York is a free State : her Constitution prohibits 
Slavery absolutely : her laws will not suffer the 
master to bring his slaves within her border 
for any purpose. Slaveholders knew this—the 
whole South knew it—Mr. Lemmon knew it. 


liberty was restrained. 








day—good, bad, and indifferent—more than 


could hardly operate to strip a citizen of his 


| the Union put its finger upon it? Will it favor 


He carried the slaves there at his peril, in vio- 
lation of the laws of a sovereign State. On a 
writ of habeas corpus he was brought before 
Judge Paine, who, after a full hearing of the 
case, affirmed the freedom of the persons whose 


This act, the Union assumes, was repugnant 
to the spirit of the “Compromise.” The Com- 
promise settled Boundary and Territorial Ques- 


It assumes that the act is one of “war upon 
the rights and feelings of the South, and the 
peace of the Union;” “an unparalleled out- 
rage upon the feelings of the South and the 
spirit of the Constitution ;” that it menaces 
“the peace of the Union;” that “it is a most 
grievous injury and flagrant outrage upon the 
South and the bond of the Union ;” that the 
law of New York, prohibiting a person held as 
a slave from being “imported, introduced, or 
brought into the State, on any pretence what- 
ever,” “is in conflict, if not with the letter, with 
the spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States, and is at war with the object and intent 
of the Federal Union.” The verbose declama- 
tion of the Union is an outrage upon language 
and logic. Amidst all this profusion of angry 
words, there is but a single idea—and that is, 
that the decision of Judge Paine and the local 
law of New York are violative of the rights of 
the South, of the guaranties of the Federal 
Constitution, and of the intent of the Union. 
This single proposition is amplified and repeat- 
ed in every variety of form, throughout a col- 
umn, without a single argument or attempt at 
argument, in its support, except the following: 

“The Constitution of the United States, 
which is the supreme law of the land, recog- 
nises and guaranties the right of property in 
slaves, and makes a common country of the 
different States.” 

The idle clamor of the Union we dismiss: 
its one proposition and its one argument we 
shall examine briefly. 

“ The Constitution of the United States guar- 
anties the right of property in slaves.” If there 
be such a guaranty, it can be pointed out. Will 


us with the clause, the section, the article, con- 
taining it? We have often heard of it, never 
seen or read it. A publication of it in black 
and white would be more satisfactory than a 
vague assertion of its existence. There is no 
such guaraaty, express or implied. The Federal 
Constitution never speaks of slaves, never refers 
to them, never makes any provision in relation 
to them, as property. In the basis of represent- 
ation they are named and treated as persons. 
In the provision forbidding the prohibition of 
their importation into the country till after the 
year 1808, they are named and regarded as 
persons, and classed with “oTHER PERSONS.” 
In the clause providing for their reclamation 
when fugitive, they are named and treated as 
persons. Whenever it became necessary to 
refer to them in the Constitution, the Conven- 
tion that framed it deliberately and intention- 
ally used such words as would exclude the idea 
of property. Mr. Madison, in his “ Papers,” ex- 
pressly bears witness on this point. He object- 
ed to the phraseology in which the clause re- 
lating to fugitives from service was first report- 
ed, becauss it implied the idea of men being 
property—he could not bear that the Constitu- 
tion they were about forming should tolerate 
the idea that there could ie property in man. 
And the phraseology was accordingly so 
changed as to exclude this idea. Mr. Madison 
is the witness—his evidence is conclusive. The 
Union dares not contradict it—no Southern 
man, careful of his reputation, will contradict 
it. We have the book, the page, the words, 
before us The Constitution simply guaranties 
the right of a master, in certain cases, to re- 
claim o fugitive from service or labor—and 
that fugitive may be an apprentice, an indent- 
ured seryant, or a slave. That is the sum and 
substance of the whole guaranty which the 
Union falsely represents as “a guaranty of the 
right of property in siaves.” 

Now, the law by which a man is held as 
property is local—it is brute force, under the 
form of legal enactment ; it has no effect be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the enacting power. 
When a man held as a slave under the laws of 
Virginia passes beyond her jurisdiction, he be- 
comes freo, for her laws have no extra-territo- 
rial force. To this there is a single exception : 
if he pass beyond her jurisdiction against the 
consent of his master, in other words, escape, the 
Constitution interposes to secure to the master 
the right to recapture and reconvey him to 
Virginia. This is the sole exception. The 
Constitution is silent in all other cases; so that 
if a man held as property under the laws of 
Virginia be carried beyond her limits, by his 
master, for sale, for use, for any other purpose, 
Nature claims her own—the local law has 
spent its force—the man is free. 

The freedom of the eight slaves of Lemmon 
was the nec@™sary effect, even had there been 
no law of New York on the subject, of their 
transfer beyond the limits of the jurisdiction of 
Virginia. The law of New York only recog- 
nised an existing fact, and provided for the se- 
curity of rights already existing. The freedom 
of the eight slaves was the act of Lemmon him- 
self. Consequently, the law of New York and 
the act of Judge Paine were not an outrage 
upon the rights of the South; for it had none 
in the premises; or upon the Constitution of 
the United States, for it has provided no guar- 
anty for the slaveholder in such cases. Nor 
were they repugnant to the intent of the 
Union, for its intent is to be learned from the 
Constitution itself—and what is in harmony 
with this cannot be in conflict with that. 

But, we shall argue the question on other 
grounds, which the Union must admit, or deny 
its own faith, and assail as an outrage on 
Southern People their own legislation. 

What is the Principle which the Union has 
labored to establish as a fundamental rule of 
action for the Democracy? That every State, 
in the exercise of its sovereign power, has an 
absolute right to admit or exclude Slavery, to 
tolerate, or to prohibit it. 

Virginia tolerates Slavery: New York pro- 
hibits it. = “she has no right to prohibit it 
in the case of slaves brought by their masters 
temporarily within her limits.” Why not? 
The right of prohibition is absolute, except as 
limited or qualified by the Federal Constitution. 
If she has a right, in virtue of her sovercign- 
ty, to prohibit it in one case, she has the same 
right in all cases, except forbidden by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. But it is a matter of fact, 
that the Constitution interposes no limitation, 
except in the case of fugitives from service or 
labor from another State. “ Ah, but slaves are 
property, as such sanctioned by the Federal 
Constitution, which, so far as Slavery is con- 
cerned, makes acommon country of the different 
States.” We have already exploded this fic- 
tion, but we now add, that this argument of the 
Union goes to the extent of denying to the States 
the power to prohibit slavery at all ; for if slaves 
be property in the same sense as other proper- 
ty, if this “property” be guarantied by the 
Constitution of the United States, and if this 
Constitution make one country of the different 
States, so far as this “ property” is concerned, 
then New York has no right to prohibit it in 


transit with his slaves, but may reside there 
with them. To affirm their freedom in one 
case, would be as great an outrage as to affirm 
it in the other. So the Union, in its insane 
devotion to slavery, denies its own faith, repu- 
diates what it has declared to be a fundamen- 
tal doctrine of Democracy. 


any case: the slaveholder has a right not only of 


It must go further, if it stick to this property 


this State, by land or water, any negro, mu- 
latto, or other slave, for sale, or to reside with- 
in the State; and any person brought into this 
State as a slave, contrary to this act, if a slave 
before, shall thereupon immediately cease to be 
the property of the person or persons so import- 
ing or bringing such slave within this State, and 
shall be free.” 

Similar acts have from time to time been 
passed in Virginia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
other States. The Maryland and Virginia 
statutes, including these acts, were adopted by 
Congress on the cession of this District, and 
from that time were in force—the Virginia act 
in the county of Alexandria, the Maryland act 
in the county of Washington. We have be- 
fore us Cranch’s Reports, containing several 
cases, in which the Courts held these acts to 
be valid, and decreed freedom to slaves peti- 
tioning under them for their liberty. So strict 
was the construction given t’ em, that the acts 
were held to be in force as between the two 
counties, though constituting” one District—so 
that if a trader brought from Alexandria into 
Washington a slave for sale, the slave was held 
to be entitled to his freedom; or if a citizen of 
Alexandria purchased a slave in Washington, 
and carried him to the former place, he was 
entitled to his freedom. , 
At one time the question of their constitu- 
tionality was brought before the Supreme 
Court, and they were pronounced constitu- 
tional. * 

But if slaves are property, in the sense in 
which inanimate things or brutes are property ; 
if they are property by the “ law of nature,” if 
the Constitution of the United States guaran- 
ties the right in them as property, on what 
principle is this legislation justifiable? What 
right has the Legislature of Maryland to de- 
prive acitizen of the United States of his prop- 
erty, because in the exercise of his unques- 
tioned privilege as a citizen of the United States 
he chooses to bring said property into Mary- 
land for sale? Has the Unzon forgotten that 
one part of the Compromise was an act tor the 
abolition of the slave trade in the District—an 
act for depriving the owners of slaves of their 
“ property,” so called, in certain cases? That 
act provided that it should not be lawful “to 
bring into the District of Columbia any slave 
whatever for the purpose of being sold, or for 
the purpose of being placed in depot, to be 
subsequently transferred to any other State or 
place to be sold as merchandise,” and if any 
slave should “be brought into the District by 
its owner,” contrary to this provision, such 
slave should “thereupon become liberated and 
free.” 

This act was supported by the Union , and 
the same paper has justified the conduct of 
Franklin Pierce, in voting, when in Congress, 
against a proposition to suspend the law pro- 
hibiting the introduction of slaves into the 
District, in the case of Edmund Brooke, who 
petitioned for the privilege of bringing in two 
slaves from the State of Virginia—thus recog- 
nising the validity of the law. But now it is 
audaciously inconsistent enough, to raise an 
outery against a law of New York, identical in 
principle, denouncing it as an outrage on the 
rights of the South! 

Maryland will not permit a slaveholder to 
import a slave into that State for sale or resi- 
dence: if he attempt it, the slave is liberated— 
and it is all right. Congress will not permit 
a slaveholder to bring a slave into this Dis- 
trict, for sale or residence, or for the purpose 
of placing him in a depot, for sale in some other 
section—this is all right. New York will not 
permit 9 slaveholder to bring a slave into the 
State, for sale, for residence, for the purpose of 
placing him in a depot, for transshipment, for 
any purpose whatever; and this is outrageous, 
fanatical, incendiary, unconstitutional! She 
exercises the same power which is claimed and 
exercised by Congress, and by the Legislatures 
of the South; she exercises it on the same 
principle, only extending its application; but 
because she is a free State, this central organ 
of the Democracy can find no words to define 
the enormity of its criminality! 

Still further: New York must be execrated, 
because in the exercise of her sovereign power, 
she refuses to allow slavery in any case within 
her borders, liberating the slave who may be 
brought by his master upon her soil; while 
Maryland, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, and 
other Southern States, in the exercise of their 
sovereign power, are sustained by this same 
central organ, in prohibiting free citizens of the 
North from entering their limits, making the 
ultimate penalty of disobedience perpetual sla- 
very! It was but a few months ago, that cer- 
tain free colored citizens of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts were in this way reduced to slavery 
by Texas, and the Union justified the act. It 
isno harm, it is perfectly constitutional, it is 
all brotherly, for Texas to make a slave of a 
free citizen of Massachusetts, who goes within 
its limits in violation of its laws; but it is a 
wrong, it is unconstitutional, it is foully fratri- 
cidal, for New York to make a freeman of a 
slave, carried within her limits in violation of 
its laws! 

We do not expect to find much sense or de- 
cency among the advocates of Slavery, but 
their extreme folly in raising an outcry against 
this opinion of Judge Paine and the law of 
New York, passes our conception, familiar as 
we have become with their absurdities and in- 
consistencies. 

The Central Organ must change its tone and 
its policy, or it will prove a more danger- 
ous enemy to Franklin Pierce than the Con- 
queror of Mexico. The Democracy of the 
North will hesitate some time before they can 
be prevailed upon by their Central Organ to 
array themselves against the laws, institutions, 
and sentiments of their own States. 

Oe Uranch’s Keports, Vol. 1, 316, 370; vol. ii, 261, &e. 
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THE CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER. 


The Cleveland Plaindealev, in an editorial, 
November 17th, says that “Dr. Bailey, in the 
early part of the canvass, undertook to slide 
the Free Soil Party over to the support of Gen. 
Scott”,—that “ Charles Allen, of Massachusetts, 
in company with Gid.” “gave him to under- 
stand that he must forbear to speak in the 
name of Free-Soilers, or support them sincere- 
ly; that he must leave Scott in the hands of 
the Whigs;” and that after that, “Dr. Bailey 
spoke more guardedly,” &c. 

The whole of this is false, utterly and ridicu- 
lously false. “Dr. Bailey’s” course, from the 
beginning to the end of the canvass, was the 
same, was his own course, was uninfluenced 
by anybody. There lives not the man who 
has the right to say “must” to him. That 
word is for party tools end party hacks, who, 
declaiming of Principle one day, are found the 
next trampling it under foot at the mandate of 
a master. 

The Plaindealer, with a most edifying mod- 
esty, advises Free-Soilers to distrust “John P. 
Hale” and “Dr. Bailey.” Its fidelity to the 
cause of Freedom is of course beyond all sus- 
picion. The Free-Soilers of the Western Re- 
serve should vote it a testimonial for laboring 
to guard their purity, and transfer their sup- 
port from the True Democrat and its associates, 
to the immaculate Plaindealer. 





ted States, after reading the following sentence : 
“Slavery has been abolished in tne District of 
Columbia by Mr. Clay’s Compromise, who was 
not willing to have the seat of Government 
soiled with such an institution!” This is news 
in this quarter. * 


THE CONTROLLING QUESTION OF THE LATE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


What was the controlling question decided 
by the late Election? 

The New York Evening Post, and the liberal 
class of Democrats it represents, say that it in- 


and Whig policy. A majority of the People 
were displeased with the profligacy and waste 
of a Whig Administration, and in favor of the 
well-known measures of Democratic policy. 
Hence the election of General Pierce. 

The New York Tribune, and the class of 
liberal Whigs it represents, have not yet indi- 
cated what in their judgment was the control- 
ling question. Just now there is a greal deal 
more feeling than philosophy about them. 

The National Democrats and the National 
Whigs, so-called—in other and more appro- 
priate phrase, the Hunker Democrats and 
Whigs—are very free in expressing their opin- 
ions. They boldly aver that the great issue 
of the Election was Abolitionism ; and that 
in the triumph of Franklin Pierce the country 
has rendered a conclusive verdict against it. 
By Abolitionism they mean, not any particular 
phase of the Anti-Slavery sentiment, but active 
opposition of any kind to Slavery, or Anti-Sla- 
very agitation, whatever its form or object. 
The Hunker Democrats, through their or- 
gan, the Washington Union, insist that the 
resolutions of the Baltimore Convention, en- 
dorsing the Compromise and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, as a final settlement of the Slavery 


against agitation on that subject, were fairly 
adopted, became obligatory on the party, con- 
stituted its creed during the canvass, and 
plainly submitted to the voters of the country 
the Question, Shall Abolitionism or Anti- 
Slavery agitation be allowed or arrested ? 
Their answer was given at the ballot-box on 
the second of November—let Anti-Slavery agi- 
tation cease. 


“ The fatal blow, let us hope,’ says the Union, 
“was struck at Abolition on the 2d of Novem- 
ber. Like Anti-Masonry, and other creations 
of a single idea, all are already absorbed, or 
are gradually being absorbed, by those broad 
and more general principles which are the 
growth and guardians of our free form of Goy- 
ernment, and which constitute now, as hereto- 
fore, the solid foundations upon which the great 
Democratic party builds its clain to a Nation’s 
suffrage and support, and its title as the safest 
administrator of the blessings conferred upon 
us by our fathers.” 


Its pleasure is marred by the consideration 
that two States of the South, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, voted for Scott in the late election— 
and why ? 


“In a great issue between the Constitution 
and higher-lawism , between nationality and 
sectionalism ; between the Fugitive Slave Law 
and fanaticism ; between peace, quiet, and jus- 
tice, on the one hand, and agitation, discord, and 
disunion, on the other—in such a contest, to 
find two States of the South espousing the side 
of Sewardism, not only contradicts all the cal- 
culations of policy, but inflicts violence upon 
our moral sense. The conviction is forced upon 
the mind, that these States have not only be- 
trayed their interests, but their duty. Stand- 
ing as they do in the heart of the Confedera- 
cy—liable, from their border position as re- 
spects the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States, to suffer from the incendiary appeals of 
abolitionism—with their interests all bound up 
with the Union—we might suppose that they 
would be foremost and firmest in protecting 
the Constitution against the treasonable pur- 
poses of Sewardism. If the South had march- 
ed in solid phalanx to the overthrow of Sew- 
ardism, what would have been the moral effect 
of the victory? It would have made manifest 
the determination of the Southern States to 
suffer no encroachments upon their constitu- 
tional rights. It would have taught fanaticism to 
hope for no succor in the South. The patriotic 
Democracy of the North had nobly discharged 
their obligations ; they had bravely borne the 
burden assigned to them ; they had taught the 
foes of the Constitution to expect of them 
nothing but unyielding opposition and war to 
the death. If the South had but seconded the 
blow, abolitiontsm would have been crushed for- 
ever. It would have withered and sunk under 
the indignant rebuke of the whole country.” 
Again: 

“ What a contrast have we here between the 
conduct of Southern Whigs and Northern Dem- 
ocrats! When there was an alarm of danger 
to the Union—when the sanctity of the Constitu- 
tion was assailed—when Southernerights were 
in jeopardy—the ard of the Northern Democracy 
was invoked by the South, and invoked not in 
vain. When came the hour of jinal and deci- 
stve conflict with Abolitionism—when the foes of 
the South were to be crushed forever—South- 
ern Whigs refused to respond to the call of 
patriotism, and instead of aiding to protect 
their own rights, treacherously deserted to the 
ranks of the enemy! The contrast is striking 
and significant.” 


We would call the attention of the Barn- 
burners of New York, and the Radical Demo- 
crats of the North generally, to the significant 
language of their central organ: it may be 
edifying to them to learn that, in the opinion 
of their Southern }rethren, the late election 
was “a final and decisive conflict with Abolition- 
ism” —that it was “a great issue between the 
Constitution and higher-lawism, between Na- 
tionality and Sectionalism, between the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law and fanaticism”—that the prin- 
cipal aim of those who supported Gen. Pierce 
was, to “crush Abolitionism FOREVER.” 

The extracts we give are but samples of the 
every-day teachings of the Union. It is not 
alone. The Beston Post, the organ of the 
Hunker Democracy of Massachusetts, takes the 
same ground. Protesting against the proposed 


coalitions of the Democrats and Free Demo- 
Crates of thut State, it says— 


“ Nevertheless, we trust that Democrats who 
mean to sustain the Administration of General 
Pieece in good faith, will remember that the 
distinctive and all-absorbing moral element in 
the recent national election is, the determina- 
tion, resolute, inflexible, of the great majorities 
of twenty-nine States in this Union to put down 
political Abolitionism and political Slavery agi- 
tation. This was the great issue, and this is 
the grand result. Twenty-nine States, and 
some two millions of voters, endorse this doc- 
trine, which is the distinguishing principle of 
General Pierce, and the emphatic doctrine of 
the Baltimore platform, viz: ‘That the Demo- 
cratic party will resist all attempts at renew- 
ing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation of 
the Slavery question, under whatever shape or 
color the attempt may be made.’ 

“ There is the plain doctrine and duty of the 
Democracy. It is sanctioned as the creed of 
every State in this Union, save only Vermont 
and Massachusetts. The latter stands with 
some 30,000 Scott Whigs of the Atlas stamp, 
and 29,000 Hale Abolitionists for agitation, dis- 
union, and resistance to the Fugitive Law. Let 
them carry it out, if they will, and place Mas- 
sachusetts, if they can, where she stood in the 
days of the Hartford Convention, out of the 

ale of the Union; but let the Democrats of 

assachusetts, regardless of the mere side 
questions of local and personal interest, piace 
and keep themselves on the side of the Democ- 
racy of the twenty-nine States of the Union, 
who have denounced political Abolitionism, 
like Native Americanism, a humbug to be put 
down forever.” 

That this view of the election prevailed and 


still prevails among Hunker Whigs, is proved 
by the fact that some of them openly, some 


volved the comparative merits of Democratic | 


Question, and pledging the Democratic party 


man, Williams, Jenifer, Lyons, and other 
Southern Whigs, and the avowed defection of 
a large portion of the Webster Whigs of the 
North. National Whigs in New York city, 
it is stated in the T'ribune, voted outright for 
| Gen. Pierce. “In the moment of our triumph 
| in this city,” says the New Orleans Courier, “ it 
| Should not be forgotten that many Whigs, act- 
ing from the highest and most patriotic motives, 
_ voted the Democratic ticket. In the humble 
part we took in conducting this canvass, we 
addressed ourselves almost exclusively to the 
Whig party, and urged upon them the opinions 
and arguments of influential men who belonged 
to their own party. The result thus far shows 
that this course was not pursued in vain, and 
that the arguments of Gentry, Williams, Jeni- 
fer, Lyons, and others, did not fall on stony 
and unproductive soil. They were addressed 
by us to intelligent and patriotic men in the 
| Whig party of Louisiana, and the returns show 
| with what effect.” 

The tone of the “National Whig ” press, too, 
is exultant. It is evidently pleased at the over- 
throw of its party. Hear the Albany Register, 
one of the Fillmore papers: 

“We have no hesitation in saying, that, for 
ourselves, we derive great consolation under 
our defeat, from the conviction that it has been 
caused by an honest instinct of the people, by 
their love for their country, and their determi 
nation to maintain the Constitution in all its 
integrity and its honest spirit. 

“Nor do we hesitate to say, that we find an 

| other source of great consolation in the fact 
| that Abolitionism and rebellion, their instiga- 
| tors and promoters, and particularly their high 
| priests in this State—Seward, Greeley, and 
| Weed—have received a death-blow from which 
they never can recover. They have played out 
| their desperate game, with the aid of others 
| who detested their principles and their objects, 
‘and yet they are in a hopeless minority, in a 
| political oblivion.” 
The New York Sunday Times is very com 
| plimentary to the Hunker Whigs. Hear: 
| “The result was not altogether a Democrat 
‘ie triamph; for, viewed from some points, it 
| was a victory achieved by the conservative 
| Union, Constitution, and law-abiding portion 
| of the Whig party, over the black flag of Aly 
| litionism. That flag was brought into thei) 
ranks, and its bearers insisted on leading thie 
| van ; but those who drove it out, although the, 
|lost the day, vindicated their attachment to 
| the Union, and shed the highest honor on them 
| selves, by sacrificing their party to their coun 
try.” 
We shall not inquire at present whether th 
philosophy of these Hunkers be sound; it is 
enough to know that it is ther philosophy— 
that they appear to believe what they, say—that 
they are triumphant and self-confident—that 
they act as if there could be no question that 
the reins of power are in their hands—that the 
policy of an unrelenting proscription of all who 
favor Anti-Slavery agitation is openly ayowed— 
that Hunker Democrats will prefer the felloy 
ship of Hunker Whigs to that of radical o: 
Anti-Slavery Democrats, as Hunker Whigs 
will prefer the ascendency of Hunker Demo 
crats, to that of liberal or Anti-Slavery Whigs 
Thus, the Boston Post is inflexible in its hostil- 
ity to the coalition of the Democrats with the 
Free Democrats of Massachusetts, although it 
knows, that should its hostility prove availing 
the Whigs will obtain the control of the State 
secure the Governorship, arrest all Democratic 
reform, and send a brother Whig to the Sen 
ate of the United States. 
On the other hand, the National Whigs are 
determined, in re-organizing their party, to ex 
clude Seward, Greeley, Weed, and all other 
Whigs who have become notorious for their 
Anti-Slavery feeling. They were hostile to 
Scott, not so much because they distrusted his 
soundness on the Compromise, but because his 
election would havo given ascendency to the 
Anti-Slavery element in their party. ‘The tri- 
umph of Hunker Democracy was preferable to 
this. Their party being in ruins, they propos: 
now to reconstruct it on the true pro-slavery 
basis. 
Here are two extracts, one from a Whig 
journal of the North, the other from a Whig 
journal of the South, which clearly elucidates 
this policy : 
There are those who, from selfish motives; 
would counsel the abandonment of the Whig 
organization, and would endeavor to spread 
despair among itsmemhers. Feeling that they 
are themselves hopeless of rising in the ranks 
of a National Whig party, and desiring to de 
stroy the organization for the purpose of build 
ing upon its ruins asectional structure in which 
they can rule supreme, they affect to believ 
that the present blow is a fata: one, and coun- 
sel the open adoption of those side issues which 
alone have compassed the temporary ruin of 
the party. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
caution true Whigs against the intended treach 
ery of these crafty politicians. Their charac 
ters are now known, and the disasters wiich 
they havo entailed upon us already are a sul 
ficient warning against their future machina 
tions. 

It is necessary that the organization of the 
National Whig party should be maintained 
Their duty will now be to cast from them the 
policy which, for the aggrandizement of indi 
viduals, would make a ruin of their time-hon 
ored and conservative principles, and to take 
their stand once again on the true platform upon 
which have gathered the greatest men and the 
wisest sages our country has produced—upon 
which so lately stood the lamented Clay and 
Webster—upon which now stand the leading 
statesmen of the land. ‘To this platform, pur'- 
fied as it now is from the filth which had heen 
suffered to defile it, should every National pol! 
tician, every lover of his country, flock. 

Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 

We shall feel no regret at seeing Senator 
Miller made to walk the plank for his Free-Soil- 
ism. His colleague, Dayton, shared the same 
fate, very justly, and very much to our sincere 
gratification. The Whig party needs purging 
of all such elements, and the sooner it is ac- 
complished, the sooner will it return to the old 
conservative landmarks, witen conservative men 
ean conscientiously, and will cordially rally 
under its standarda. Just now the nigns are 
propitious for such a return, the necessity for 
which the late election has very powerfully and 
conclusively demonstrated; a fact which the 
more sagacious and candid journals of the 
North are now owning up. They begin to see, 
when it is quite too late, that Free-Soilism . has 
destroyed for the time the power of the party 
and they are making the acknowledgmen' 
Whether they have the manliness and inde 
pendence, however, to shake off the influence, 
remains to be seen. Certain it is, they hav: 
heretofore, in their party action, in too many 
instances truckled to it, and they have “ae 
reaped their reward. Wo c ngratulate them 
upon the fecundity of the harvest. & hare 

The conservative Whigs of the North me i 
but to kick out the Sewards, Johnstons, I ay 
tons, Millers, and all others of like kidney, an‘ 

: ’ vatism, and the) 

rally to the support of Conser ) Ni 

destinies of the Gov 

may hope to control the destinie ‘elect 

ernment, if they eschew Generals, and oe 
statesmen who have some claims for the " 
honors of the Republic for their candidates, 

Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Sentinel. : 

We must close for this week ; but we wre 
our readers to bear in mind what we have a 
of the issue of the late election, as — 
by the Hunker Democrats and Whigs—of '™ 
combination by which the election was det ‘ 
mined—of the intolerant policy of the H we 
Democrats, and of the\schemes of the Hunk 
Whigs: for in our next number we shall re 
sume the subject, for the purpose of show!s 
its practical bearings. 

Wuar Sovrnern Men Tun or THEM — 

‘ * oston , 
The Southern. Bapiist, published at Charle a 
South Carolina, expresses the opinion that 1. 
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dogma: it must denounce as outrageous the 
legislation of this District, and the legislation 
of Virginia, Maryland, and other Southern 
States. An act of Maryland, 1796, provides: 

“That it shall not be lawful, from and after 
the passage of this act, to import or bring into 


Ward Beecher satisfactorily vindicates bim"”™ 
from the charges of Dr. Parker and the sit 
York Observer. It adds an opinion which may 
be of interest to certain Northern advocate® ¥ 
slavery, and coincides with that expressed ° 


we can examine at one sitting. 












covertly, did all in their power to secure the 
triumph of the Democratic Party. Their af- 
fections for Hunkerism were stronger than old 
party obligations. We all remember the open 
protests of Gentry, Toombs, Stephens, Cling- 


in his own country, and in opposition 

to the guarantees of his ami Government: We 
had supposed that appeals to the ‘higher law’ 
} were employed only to give grace and fervor 
| to the declamation of fanatic ; but we see 
it now presiding in the tribunals of the country, 


A Wise Critic.—Mr. Emile Montegue, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, a French paper, 
reviews Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. We 
trust no one will doubt Monsieur’s competency 
to speak on the subject of slavery in the Uni- 


tions, not the Law of Slavery, or the relations 
of the States to it; and the Fugitive Law sim- 
ply provided for the more effectual reclamation 
of persons escaping from service or labor. They 
have no bearing on the case. 


.pear—some will not. If any feel disposed to 
_ by reading again what we have just said. Reo. 
ollect we are but one man, have a paper of 
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THE UNLOVED CHILD. 
A BHYMED ROMANCE. 
BY MRS. ELLEN T. H. PUTNAM. 


PART SECOND. 
I. 

“A story should, to please, at least seem true,” 

Said that old English author, Stillingfleet, 
“ Be apropos, well told, concise, and new,” 

And dressed becomingly—not fine, but neat ; 
We add, and let the ornaments be few 

About the head ; if verse, fit well the feet. 
Our author says, if you neglect his rules, 
“The wise will sleep, and leave applause to fools.” 


If. 

To ‘seem true” means, seem anything but truth, 

In such a false, deceptive world as ours ; 
We must depict tho life of age or youth, 

As strewn with sunbeams, laurel leaves and flowers ; 
While the reality is anguish, ruth, 

Thorns, ugliness, dark clouds and lightning showers ; 
At least, this is the oft-repeated story 
Of those whose sheaf of life is eld and hoary. 


III. 
But yet there is a light which give: new life— 
A ray from off the “candlesticks of gold 
Around tho Son of Man,” with beauty rife, 
Of which once the apostle exile told; 
Tis this which lightens sorrow, care, and strife, 
Makes silver of the gray hairs of the old, 
Within the infant's eyes sots pearls a-dancing, 
Gives goldon threads to weave in youth’s romancing. 








aY.. 
** Blest be the God of T'ruth,” as said the one 
Who came among the wise before the king; 
* Wine is the strongest,” so the first begun ; 
“ The king is strongest,” next did boldly sing; 
** Women are strongest,” thus the third did run— 
But Truth beareth the palm before each thing 
That God hath made; ‘tis mightier, stronger, 
More blest than all, and it endureth longer. 


Vv. 
The blessed truth then is, without the guessing, 
My hero, kike my heroine, is real; 
For how could I expect my reader’s blessing, 
If these my characters were all ideal ? 
Although, as [ have said, ’twas once distressing, 
And very hazardous unto my weal, 
When my reputed hero came to being, 
And therefore set a host to disagreeing. 
VI. 
Célésrités abound within our nation ; 
Of these our hero found himself one day, 
When from a clique there came a deputation, 
And with unwonted earnestness did pray 
That he would deliver an oration 
To a selevt assembly, for good pay; 
They said it would be quite beyond enduring, 
If his famed services were past securing. 


VII. 
Ho stood before his audience one night, 
The eynosure of every curious gaze, 
Within a flood of gold and crimson light, 
From lamps and ladios’ jewels all a-blaze, 
Without prostige savo that of natural might, 
And with the doom of censure or of praise ; 
It was his first attempt, which edged the point, 
And smote with terror every nerve and joint. 


Vit. 

True, he had written well. and some foresaw 

A now star had arisen on the age, 
Who should all eyes in admiration draw, 

Before tho glowing truths upon his page; 
But he had not aspired to be an orator, 

And test his powers upon the public stage ; 
Withal, was young, and (as he feared) too poor 
For the ¢éite to favorably endure. 


IX, 
A self-made man! and when such are well made, 
God’s noblest sons! we bless them in our pride ; 
For they have nearest all his laws obeyed— 
Have left the fiery furnace purified ; 
And when within the balance they are weighed, 
They want not, but weigh heavier thus tried ; 
These are they who from great tribulation, 
Come forth the strongest pillars of our nation. 


X. 
While beauty’s lustrous eyes gleam ’neath his own, 
And fragrant zephyrs wave on every fan, 
While manhood’s gaze surveyod him thus alone, 
To marvel what material made the man; 
He cast « prayer before the Father's throne, 
And then his nervous glance like lightning ran 
Athwart that mighty sea of gems and pearls, 
And proud, defiant men, and lovely girls. 


XI. 

Speedy as light, and yet ’twas not less sure, 

His glance took in the well-romembered face 
Of one who like an angel mild and pure, 

Sat there a form of unattractive grace; 
That glance a sister now could ill endure, 

So quietly assumed Verona’s place: 
In that same moment was the speaker heard, 
And all was then forgotten but his word. 


XII. 

That audience had listened oft before 

To brilliant words and words of solid might, 
In that same place; but now a wondrous ore 

From his thought strata grew upon their sight— 
A vein which lomed a8 shineth evermore 

The white-winged scraphs, floating in God's light, 
To drape the gleaming clouds with silver edges, ~ 
And sprinkle flowers along earth’s wildest ledges. 


XIII. 
He held a power that none might understand, 
Which waked old memories smouldering into ashes, 
And led them forth with a dim, beckoning hand, 


That touched with loving tears their quivering 


lashes ; 
But when he changed to words of high command, 
Unto the heart they felt his searching gashes ; 


Sharper than two-edged sword clave each expression 


Against the crime of fellow-man’s oppression. 


XIV. 
Like polished shafts was hurled betimes, thereafter, 
The keen and scathing satires of his wit, 
From which echoed responses, thrills, and laughter, 
While many there were conscious of the hit; 


Applause rang thro’ the hall, and shook each rafter, 


And ladies’ faces with bright smiles were lit; 
To all his intellect appeared colossal, 
And of the truth he was a new apostle. 


XV. 
When ended this address of Golan Branning, 
Tho gentlemen in groups together came; 
Some said he had the eloquence of Channing, 
Compared his own to many 2 noble name; 
Others likened him to Pitt or Canning, 
While all agreed that he was booked for fame; 
“ And yet,” they added, “he is but a youth— 
How is it that he wields such wondrous truth?” 


XVI. 


Gould they have seen that t for th lves 





The spot where he was born—the homestead old, 
Which seemed inwedged between the rocky shelves; 


The low, red cot, exposed to rain and cold; 


The porch festooned with seedlings, fruit, and helves ; 


The casements which looked out upon-the wold, 
Half-darkened with the overhanging leaves, 
And swallows’ nests upon the lowly eaves: 


XVII. 
The father with a blight upon his brow, 


That fumeth up from mad’ning, poisonous streams, 


The wrock of former might and beanty now— 
A fallen man from prouder, nobler dreams! 
The mother whose kind cares all things endow, 


Her saddened brow by grief enstamped in seams, 


While all hor words fall like the blest evangels, 
Asin life's furnace walks she with God’s angels. 


XVUL 

Gould they have seen the picture, they would not 

Have marvelled less how such an one could rise, 
From life’s beginnings, to the glorious lot 

Of drawing brilliant truths from out the skies, 
Qn the electric wires of his own thought— 

Thus winning admiration from the wise, 
The old and young, the sons of 
Which could bequeath a princely heritage. 


: xIX. 
But now such history was quite forgotten, 
Or left for them to learn; they had no care 
Whether from honored stock he was begotten— 
If they had filled a high official chair— 
If merchant princes in the line of cotton, 
Or any line remarkable or rare; 
They knew that he was great, would greater ba, 
Whether or no he could count pedigree. 


XX. 
So some of the ¢/ite, who would be winners 
Of all who are déstingzwé on life’s stage, 
(It matters little whether saints or sinners, 
So that they are among their set the rage,) 
Sent cards unto our hero for their dinners, 
Then from his book committed half a page, 
From which they might recite a line or so, 
Twixt desert and the wine, if apropos. 
XXI. 

He pleased, for he had ease and elegance ; 
Conversed but little, and that little well ; 
Although he never sang or joined the danoe, 
| He was the passion of each reigning belle ; 
| They said he looked like heroes of romance, 
Or Milton’s angels who from heaven fell ; 
| And some declared his costume and his air 

| Was like a bold and chivalrous corsair. 


XXIZ. 

Tis undisputed that he was their hero 

As woll as mine; else all historio parts, 
Which could a Howard act, or c’en a Nero, 
| Would not have been ascribed by these warm hearts 
| To him: (if such regards should fall to zoro, 
| How harmless then would fall the blind god's darts ! 
Such butterflies will never flutter more 
Their gorgeous wings ’round one whom they ignore.) 


XXIII. 
But not the truly great are ruled by pride, 
Or by suck standards regulate their acts ; 
Tis only such mushrooms as ‘“‘ Miss Mac Bride,” 
Whose chronicler is that rare genius, Saxo— 
| ‘Tis such who pass by on the other side, 
| When sympathy levies hor Christian tax ; 
Like him who couldn’t save one from destruction, 
Because, he said, he had no introduction ! 








XXIV. 
As all well know, there number in all classes, 
| The excellent, the bad, and those between ; 
Though some, ’twould seem, believe the masses 
| Are only good, while those of higher mien 
| Are black at heart; else are mere lucky asses, 
Who “to be hated, need but to be seen; ”’ 
| And some opine that those who have professed 
| Religion, must of all evil be possessed. 


| 
' 
i 
i 


XXV. 

Now, this is vastly odd, but still ’tis true, 

And comes not from good sense or erudition ; 
' And if, as some have thought the whole world thro’ 
i That we are all in danger of pordition— 
That danger is, in judging what men do, 

Then thinking we shall merit a condition 
, As good as that of any sinful mortal, 
| When we have entered the eternal portal. 


, 


| 
| 
! 


' XXVI. 

Our hero by Verona’s father was esteemed 

For reasons known unto himsolf the best; 

; Although ’twas whispered he had deeply schemed, 
| With an especial and unwonted zest, 

| To consummate that which Minerva dreamed 

| Wouid make herself above all others blest— 

| Which was, in brief, the sum of all their planning, 
| That she might wed the honored Golan Branning. 


| 

XXVIL. 

| So oft unto their home he was invited, 

Where ail affairs most skilfully were moved, 

| Like a machine, in which the parts are righted 
Unto a nicety, having been proved; 

| With all which did the lion seem delighted, 

And it was quite apparent that he loved 

| The family much better than all others, 

| The parents as his own, the sons like brothers. 


XXVIII. 
Minerva poetry by pages quoted— 
(I’ve said already that she was a d/eu ;) 
Her ink-stained fingers with a triumph sported ; 
Of old and modern authors made review— 
| Declared the ones on whom she greatly doted, 
And those she thought quite parvenu— 
Not dreaming of her guest’s own natal quarter, 
That he was not a gem of purest water. 


XXIX. 

She next announced that she should write a book— 

A dear, enchanting novel it should be; 
Then gave our hero an admiring look, 

Which read, ‘‘ Now you can’t keep from loving me!” 
A pity ‘twas the charming “ Clovernook ” 

Could not have owed to her maternity, 
That she might have been loved, with such a pen, 
As well as Stoddard’s Lady Imogen. 





| 


| XXX. 
| Like autumn forest leaves, Verona’s thought 
; (As, dreaming silently, she sat apart) 
With richest crimson, brown, and gold, was fraught, 
More beauteous than all the hues of art; 
But when our hero’s friendly glance she caught, 
There sped a thrilling trembling through her heart, 
As when the south wind moves through tender rushes, 
While on her cheeks came out the winsome blushes. 
XXXI. 
Betimes he spoke to her, but in a tone 
So soft and low, and deeply moving, 
Unconsciously she was no longer lone; 
It seemed to her an old friend she was loving, 
And that his interest was all her own: 
But this we know was only surely proving 
That she had lost her heart, and he had found it; 
God grant the angels to keep guard around it! 
XXXII. 
Anon he spoke of leaving, and that a press 
Of business demanded him afar ; 
Minerva trusted, in her new distress, 
That he would ask her hand of her papa; 
Verona sighed—he was her happinoss, 
Her brightest hope, her life’s new-risen star, 
And oft in secret did she lay her sighs 
Upon the aitar of the sacrifice. 


XXXIII. 


At last he left them with no spoken word 

Of love: “ And such is man!” Minerva cried, 

‘** Who live creating hopes to be deferred, 

While each new conquest is their greatest pride! 
Whoe’er of such ignoble trifling heard?” 

But she was quite too proud and dignified, 

To thus betray her burning indignation, 

Save to her father, in their consultation. 


XXXIV. 


“ But stay,” said he, as then the servant came 
With evening mail; ‘‘I am by no means sure 
How much the gentleman deserves our blame; 
Ah! here’s a note which bears his signature. 
Now list, my daughter, whilo I read the same: 
‘Dear sir, before I leave this place and your 
Esteeméd house, for a remote locality, 

I thank you for your hospitality. 


XXXV. 


“ «My deep acknowledgments I would express 
To all the members of your family ; 

And now I crave permission to confess 

That you've a daughter very dear to me, 
Whose love would consummate my happiness, 





| 


(Minerva, blushing, said, “I had no notion 
That he was capable of such devotion.’’) 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





To the Editor of the National Era: 


ry Association ? 


if the North will send it to them. 
Very respectfully, J.C, Gauiup. 
Palmyra, Nov. 10, 1852. 


i 


(Ge We like such testimony as the follo 
ing.—Ed. Era. 
Pawtucket, Nov. 10, 1852. 


Wherever the pa 
su 


enlightened and 


reason for such action. 
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And with whose hand most honored should I be.’ ” 


Will you publish the following facts, gather- 
ed from the report of the American Missiona- 
A Missionary of theirs in 
North Carolina reports that there are eleven 
churches in four contiguous counties, (of which 
he has the oversight of six,) containing 350 
members, to whose communion no slaveholder 
is admitted. The report contains many other 
valuable and encouraging facts in the same 
direction ; showing, gga those ~~ ge! dis- 
posed to give or to do, there is no lack of op- 
ity. The South may have a free Gospel, 


w- 


x is read, there we have 

tial — They not 
only vote right, but they are able to givea 
a oe Aimost all of and 
ers are not only friends of Liberty, but are 
friends of Temperance and Education, and 
Sound Morality. They are not found with 
those who give their votes to the party who 

y the most for a vote, or give the most strong 
Trunk for a vote. None of these offers are ten- 


nobly defended their ground in this 
towmship. The vote stands—Hale 122, Scott 80, 


19. I see it suggested somewhere, by 
Lewis, Esq., that the next =a com- | 
menced the day after the election. concluded | 
to commence the work by getting subscribers | 
to Free Democratic papers. Below is the result | 
of a few hours’ labor. Now is the time ; people | 
have just felt the need of correct information | 


on Government matters. Enclosed find fifteen | 
dollars, &c. 
Our friend understands the matter. 
Ed. Era. 


—_——_-.- —— 


Coupersrort, Potter Co., Pa., | 
November 10, 1852. | 
I agree with you that it is a great pity that | 
we are not better organized in this State; and | 
as I am one of the State Committee, I intend | 
to do what [ can to perfect this organization. | 
To this end, 1 desire to obtain the post office | 
address of C. P. Jones, who wrote from Read- | 
ing to the Era. His letter was dated October | 
14, and was in the Era of October 28th. If 
Mr. Jones will address a line to me, I will en- | 
deavor to make it tell in favor of our object. | 
For one, [ am in favor of going to work at | 
once for Liberty; and I am glad to know that | 
there are a large number in this State who 
have made the same resolution. Let us get 
acquainted with each other as fast as possible. 
Joun S. Mann. 
((- Mr. Jones will please take notice.— 


Ed. Era. 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 
NEW YORK A FREE STATE. 


In ordinary times, we should not deem it in- 
cumbent on us to thank a justice of our higher 
court for deciding that New York is not a slave 
State; but in view of the tendencies now 
predominant all around us, and of which it 
would be vain to affect ignorance, we do thank 
Justice Paine for the decision he has rendered 
this morning. If our readers had perused the 
opinion of Justice Grier, of the U. 8. Supreme 
Court, rendered recently in Philadelphia, they 
would heartily unite in our tribute. New York 
is not yet a slave State ; let us he thankful for 
that. A slaveholder who sees fit to bring his 
human chattels here, must get them away by 
craft, or force, if at all ; there is no law to help 
him, and those who are chattels are free from 
the moment at which (unless as fugitives) their 
feet press our soil. Thanks, thanks, to Judge 
Paine, that the Law, in his hands, at least, is 
still the shield of Right, the foe of Fraud and 
Oppression. See his opinion herewith given : 


SUPERIOR COURT. 
Tho People, &c. ex rel. Louis Napoleon vs. Jonathan 
Lemmon, Respondent. 
Paring, J.—This case comes before me upon 
a writ of habeas corpus, issued to the respond- 
ent, requiring him to have the bodies of eight 
colored persons, lately taken from the steamer 
City of Richmond, and now confined in a house 
in this city, before me, together with the cause 
of their imprisonment and detention. 
The respondent has returned to this writ, 
that said eight colored persons are the proper- 
ty of his wife, Juliet Lemmon, who has been 
their owner for several years past, she being a 
resident of Virginia, a slaveholding State, and 
that by the Constitution and laws of that 
State they have been, and still are, bound to her 
service as slaves ; that she is now, with her said 
slaves or property, in transitu from Virginia 
to Texas, another slaveholding State, and by 
the Constitution and laws of which she would 
be entitled to said slaves and to their service. 
That she never had any intention of bringing, 
and did not bring them into this State to re- 
main or reside, but was passing through the 
harbor of New York, on her way from Vir- 
ginia to Texas, when she was compelled by 
necessity to touch or land, without intending 
to remain longer than was necessary. And 
she insists that said persons are not free, but 
are slaves as aforesaid, and that she is entitled 
to their possession and custody. 
To this return the relator has put in a gene- 
ral demurrer. 
[ certainly supposed, when this case was first 
presented to me, that, as there could be no dis- 
pute about the facts, there would be no delay 
or difficulty in disposing of it. But, upon the 
argument, the counsel for the respondent cited 
several cases, which satisfied me that this case 
could not be decided until those had been care- 
fully examined. 
The principle which those cases tend more 
or less forcibly to sustain, is, that if an owner 
of slaves is merely passing from home with 
them, through a free State into another slave 
State, without any intention of remaining, the 
slaves, while in such free State, will not be 
allowed to assert their freedom. As that is 
precisely the state of facts constituting this 
case, it becomes necessary to inquire whether 
the doctrine of those cases can be maintained 
upon general principles, and whether the law 
of this State does not differ from the laws of 
those States where the decisions were made. 
J shall first consider whether those cases can 
be sustained upon general principles. 
The first case of the kind which occurred 
was that of Sewall’s Slaves, which was decided 
in Indiana, in 1829, by Judge Morris, and will 
be found reported in 3 American Jurist, 404. 
The return to the habeas corpus stated that 
Sewall resided in Virginia, and owned and held 
the slaves under the laws of that State; that 
he was emigrating with them to Missouri, and 
on his way was passing through Indiana, when 
he was served with the habeas corpus. 
[t however appeared, on the hearing, that 
Sewall was not going to Missouri to reside, but 
to Illinois, a State whose laws do not allow of 
slavery. The Judge for this reason discharged 
the slaves. This case, therefore, is not in point, 
and would be entirely irrelevant to the present, 
were it not for a portion of the Judge’s opinion, 
which was not called for by the case before 
him, but apples directly to the case now before 
me. 
“By the law,” he says, “of nature and of 
nations, (Vattel, 160,) and the necessary and 
legal consequences resulting from the civil and 
political relations subsisting between the citi- 
zens as well as the States of this Federative 
Republic, I have no doubt but the citizen of a 
slave State has a right to pass, upon business 
or pleasure, through any of the States, attended 
by his slaves, or servants ; and while he retains 
the character and rights of a citizen of a slave 
State, his right to retain his slaves would be 
unquestioned. An escape from the attendance 
upon the person of his master, while on a jour- 
ney through a free State, should be considered 
as an escape from the State where the master 
had a right of citizenship, and by the laws of 
which the service of the slave was due. The 
emigrant from one State to another might be 
considered prospectively as the citizen or resi- 
Gent of the State to which he was removing ; 
and should be protected in the enjoyment of 
‘those © ire Wee i the “State -from 
which he emigrated, and which are recognised 
and protected by the laws of the State to which 
he is going. But this right I conceive cannot 
be derived from any provision of positive law.” 
The next case relied upon is Willard vs. The 
People, (4 Scammon’s Rep., 461,) and which 
was decided in the State of Illinois in 1843. 
It was an indictment for secreting a woman of 
color owing service to a resident of Louisiana, 
The indictment was under the 149th section 
of the Criminal Code, which provides that “If 
any person shall harbor or secrete any negro, 
mulatto, or person of color, the same being a 
slave or @ servant owing service or labor to 
any other persons, whether they reside in this 
State or in any other State, or Territory, or 
District, within the limits and under the juris- 
diction of the United States, or shall in any 
wise hinder or prevent the lawful owner or 
owners of such slaves or servants from retaking 
them in @ lawful manner, every such person 80 
offending shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and fined not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, or imprisoned not exceeding six 
months.” 
It appeared that the woman of color was a 
slave, owned by a resident of Louisiana, and 
that, while passing with her mistress from 


Illinois, she made her escape in the latter State, 
and was secreted by the defendant. 

There were several questions raised in the 
case which it is unn now to notice. 
The indictment, which was 
sustained by the Court. The main objection 
to it was, the section of the code under 


“The only question, th 


Kentucky to Louisiana, through the State of 


emurred to, was 


which it was found was a violation of the sixth 


ore, is the right of 


by Samuel | to another State, becomes free under the Con- 
stitution, then the defendant in error is not 
guilty of concealing such a 
scribed in the law and in the indictment. The 


rson as is de- 


149th section of the criminal code, for a viola- 


tion of which the plaintiff is indicted, does 
most distinctly recognise the existence of the 
institution of slavery in some of these United 


States; and whether the Constitution and Laws 


of this State have or have not provided ade- 


uate remedies to enforce within its jurisdic- 
tion that obligation of service, it has provided 


by this penal sanction that none shall harbor 


or conceal a slave within this State, who owes 
such service out of it. Every State or Govern- 
ment may or may not, as it chooses, recognise 
and enforce this law of comity. And to this 
extent this State has expressly done so. If we 
should, therefore, regard ourselves as a distinct 
and separate nation from our sister States, still, 
as by the law of nations, (Vattel, B. 2, ch. 10, 
8. 132, 133, 134,) the citizens of one Govern- 
ment have a right of passage through the ter- 


| ritory of another peaceably, for business or 


pleasure, and that, too, without the latter’s ac- 
_ any right over the person or property, 
(Vattel, B. 2,8. 107, 109,) we could not deny 
them this international right without a viola- 
tion of our duty. Much less could we disre- 
gard their constitutional right, as citizens of 
one of the States, to all the rights, immunities, 
and privileges of citizens of the several States. 
It would be startling, indeed, if we should de- 
ny our neighbors and kindred that common 
right of free and safe passage which foreign 
nations would hardly dare deny. The recog- 
nition of this right is no violation of our Consti- 
tution. It is not an introduction of slavery in- 
to this State, as was contended in argument, 
and the slave does not become free by the Con- 
stitution of Illinois by coming into the State 
for the mere purpose of passage through it.” 
Another case cited by the respondent’s coun- 
sel was the Commonwealth vs, Aves, (18 Pick- 
ering’s Rep., 193.) In this case, the owner 
brought her slave with her from New Orleans 
to Boston, on a tisit to her father, with whom 
she intended to spend five or six months, and 
then return with her slave to New Orleans. 
The slave being brought up on habeas corpus, 
the court ordered her discharge. The case 
was fully argued, and Chief Justice Shaw closes 
a very elaborats opinion with these words: 
“Nor do we give any opinion upon the case, 
where an owner of a slave in one State is bona 
fide removing to another State where slavery is 
allowed, and in s0 doing necessarily passes 
through a free State, or where by accident or 
necessity he is compelled to touch or land 
therein, remaining no longer than necessary.” 
I have quoted largely from the opinions in 
these cases, in order that it may be understood 
clearly what is presented by them as their gov- 
erning principle. The respondent’s counsel in- 
sists it is this: that by the law of nations, an 
owner of a slave may, either from necessity or in 
the absence of allintention to remain, pass with 
such slave through a State where slavery is 
not legalized, on his way from one slave State 
to another, and that during such transit through 
the free State the slave cannot assert his free- 
dom. 

I admit that this is the principle of these 
cases, and I now propose to consider it. Each 
case denies that the right of transit can be de- 
rived from the provision of the Constitution of 
the United Ststes respecting fugitive slaves, 
and, where an opinion was expressed, places 
the right upon the law of nations. 

Writers of the highest authority on the law 
of nations agree that strangers have a right to 
pass with their property through the territories 
of a nation. (Vattel, B. 2, ch. 9, ss 123 to 136. 
Pufendorf, B. 3, ch. 3, 88.5 to 10.) And this 
right, which exists by nature between States 
wholly foreign to each other, undoubtedly ex- 
ists, at least as a natural right, between the 
States which compose our Union. 

But we are to look further than this, and to 


erty which a stranger wishes to take with him 
is a slave, 

The property which the writers on tho law 
of nations speak of, is merchandise or inani- 
mate things. And by the law of nature these 
belong to their owner. 


ture alone no one can have a property in slaves. 
And they also hold that, even where slavery is 


have that full and absolute property in a per- 
son which he may have in an inanimate thing. 
(Pufendorf, B. 6, ch. 3,8. 7.) It can scarcely, 
therefore, be said, that when writers on the law 
of nations maintain that strangers have a right 
to pass through a country with their merchan- 
dise or property, they thereby maintain their 
right to pass with their slaves, 


by writers on the law of nations w 
stranger may take with him, being mere inan- 
imate things, can have no rights; and the rights 
of the owner are all that can be thought of It 
is, therefore, necessary to look still further, and 
to see what is the state of things by the law of 
nature, as affecting the rights of the slave, when 
an owner finds himself, from necessity, with his 
slave, in a country where slavery is not legal- 
ized, or is not upheld by law. 

It is generally supposed that freedom of the 
soil from slavery is the boast of the common 
law of England, and that a great truth was 
brought to light in Sommersett’s case. This is 
not so. Lord Mansfield was by no means, £0 
far as the rest of the world is concerned, the 


may be in having first asserted that slavery 
cannot exist by the law of nature, but only by 
force of local law, that honor, among modern 
nations, belongs to France, and 
Sommersett did not occur until the year 1772, 
and in 1738 a case arose in France, in which 


bres, 49.) 


men by nature are free, and that slavery can 
subsist only by the laws of the State. (Digests, 
B. 1, T. 1, s. 4, B. 1, T. 5, ss. 4, 5.) 

The writers on the law of nations uniformly 


Nature, B. 3, ch. 2, ss. 1, 2; B. 6, ch. 3, 8. 2. 


) BD. 3; ely, 2, 8. 5.) 


law of nature, 


awarded to him. But he claims, in addition 


ground? 


slave. 


master’s to 
clear, therefore, that the slave has a righ 


have a right to take him with him. 
As the cases cited 


nec length, in order to see to what i 


hension as to the 








Pierce 49. Van-Buren’s vote was 103, gain 


transit with a slave; for if the slave upon en- 
tering our terrritory, although for a mere transit 


see what the law of nations is, when the prop- 


But those writers no- 
where speak of a right to pass through a for- 
eign country with slaves as property. On the 
contrary, they all agree that by the law of na- 


established by the local law, a man cannot 


But the property or merchandise — of 
ich the 


pioneer of freedom. Whatever honor there 


among systems 
of jurisprudence, to the civil law. The case of 


it was held that a negro slave became free by 
being brought into France. (13 Causes Cele- 


But in truth, the discovery that by nature 
all men are free, belongs neither to England 
nor France, but is as old as ancient Rome; and 
the law of Rome repeatedly asserts that all 


maintain the same principle, viz: that by the 
law of nature all men are free, and that where 
slavery is not established and upheld by the 
law of the State there can be no slaves. (Gro- 
tius, B. 2, ch. 22,8. 11; Hobbes De Cive, B. 1, 
ch. 1,8. 3. Pufendorf, (Barbeyrac) Droit de la 


The same writers also hold that by the law 
of Nature one race of men is no more subject 
to be reduced to slavery than another race. 
f 


When we are considering a master and slave 
in a free State, where slavery is not upheld by 
law, we must take into view all these principles 
of the law of nature, and see how they are re- 
spectively to be dealt with, according to that 
law; for it will be remembered that the master 
can now claim nothing, except by virtue of the 
He claims, under that law, 
a right to pass through the country. That is 


to take his slave with him; but upon what 
That the slave is his property. By 
the same law, however, under which he him- 
self claims, that cannot be ; for the law of na- 
ture says that there can be no property in a 


We must look still further to see what is to 
be done with the claims of the slave. There 
being now no law but the law of nature, the 
slave must have all his rights under that, as 
well as the master ; and it is just as much the 
slave’s right, under that, to be free, as it is the 
pass through the country. It is 


ve 
to his freedom, and that the master cannot 


the respondent’s coun- 
sel all rest the master’s right of transit exclu- 
sively upon the law of nations, and admit that 
he cannot have it under any other law, I have 
thus followed out! that view, perhaps at un- 


would lead. In order to prevent any misappre- 

yey of the law of nature 
and the law of nations, I will close my observa- 
tions upon this part of the case with a citation, 
(Preliminaries, 


Constitution of the United States which de- 
clares that “the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 


citizens in the several States.” The case in 
Indiana, on the other hand, says expressly that 
= right does not depend upon any positive 
aw. 

I think this remark must have found its way 
into the opinion of the Judge who decided the 
Illinois case, without due consideration. I have 
always understood that provision of the Consti- 
tution to mean (at least so far as this case is 
concerned) that a citizen who was absent from 
his own State, and in some other State, was 
entitled, while there, to all the privileges of 
the citizens of that State. And I have never 
heard of any other or different meaning being 
given to it. it would be absurd to say that 
while in the sister State he is entitled to all the | 
privileges secured to citizens by the laws of all 
the several States, or even of his own State ; 
for that would be to confound all terriotorial 
limits, and give to the States not only an entire 
community, but @ perfect confusion of laws. 
If I am right in this view of the matter, the 
clause of the Constitution relied upon cannot | 
help the respondent; for if he is entitled, while 
here, to those privileges only which the citizens 
of this State possess, he cannot hold his slaves. 
I must also here notice some other similar 
grounds insisted upon by the respondent's 
counsel. 

He cites Vattel (B. 2, ch. 8, s. 81) to prove , 
that the goods of an individual, as regards | 
other States, are the goods of his State. I have 
already shown that by the law of Nature, about | 
which alone Vattel is always speaking, slaves 
are not goods ; and I may add, that what Vat- 
sel says in the passage to which he refers, has 
no connection with the right of transit through | 
a foreign country. Besides, in the case from 
Illinois, referred to by respondent’s counsel, the 
Court distinctly declare (Willard vs. People, 4 | 
Scammon’s Rep., 471) that they “cannot see 
the application of this case of the law of na- 
tions in relation to the domicil of the owner, 
fixing the condition of and securing the right 
of property in this slave, and regarding the 
slave as a part of the wealth of Louisiana, and | 
our obligation of comity to respect and enforce | 
that right.” 

The respondent’s counsel aiso refers to those 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States which relate to fugitive slaves and to 
the regulation of commerce among the several | 
States. With regard to the first of these pro- | 
visions, which the counsel insists recognises and 
gives a property in slaves, it is sufficient to say, 
that although the supreme law of the land in 
respect to fugitive slaves, and as such entitled 





as everything else is concerned, the same as if 
there were no such provision in the Constitu- 
tion. This has been so held in cases almost 
without number, and is held in each of the 
three cases cited by the respondent’s counsel, 
and upon which I have before commented. 

As for the provision of the Constitution in 
relation to commerce among the States, it has 
been often held, that notwithstanding this pro- 
vision, the States have the power impliedly re- 
served to them of passing all such laws as may 
be necessary for the preservation, within the 
State, of health, order, and the weil-being of 
society, or laws which are usually called sana- 
tive and police regulations. 
7 Howard, S. C. R., 283. 
504. Blackbird Creek Marsh Company, 2 Pe- 
ters, 250. New York vs. Miln, 11 Peters, 130. 
Brown vs. State of Maryland, 12 Wheat., 419. 
Groves vs. Slaughter, 15 Peters, 511.) Laws 
regulating or entirely abolishing slavery, or 


belong to this class of laws, and a right to pass 
those laws is not affected by the Constitution 
of the United States. ‘This view of the subject 
is taken by the three cases upon which the 
counsel mainly relies. And even if all this 
were not so, I apprehend that the Constitution, 
having undertaken to regulate both external 
and internal commerce in slaves, by certain 
distinct and specific provisions, (viz: those in 
relation to the importation of slaves from 
abroad, and the return of fugitive slaves) has 
thereby taken the element of slavery out of 
these general provisions in relation to com- 
merce, and having legislated separately upon 
the subject of slavery to a very limited extent, 
and there stopped, has thereby shown its in- 
tention to dispose separately and completely of 
that subject, so far as it was to be disposed of, 
and has not left to Congress any power over it 
under the general provisions relating to com- 
merce. For under any other view of the subject, 
the provisions in relation to the importation of 
slaves and to fugitive slaves would be entirely 
superfluous. If the Constitution had intended 
to give Congress power over slavery by the gen- 
eral provision in relation to commerce, that 
provision isof itself quite sufficient, by its letter 
or terms, to enable Congress to do all that they 
are specially empowered to do by the clauses 
expressly relating to slavery ; and, as an express 
power takes away a power which might other- 
wise be tacitly implied, I think it is clearly 
done so in this instance. 

It remains for me to consider how far the 
local law of New York affects this case, and 
distinguishes it from the cases in Indiana and 
Mllinois. 

To go back, first, to the right of transit with 
slaves, as it is claimed to exist by the natural 
law: It appears to be settled in the law of na- 
tions, that a right to transit with property not 
only exists, but that, where such right grows 
out of a necessity created by the vis major, it 
is a perfect right, and cannot be lawfully re- 
fused to a stranger. (Vattel, B. 2, ch. 9, s. 123. 
Ib. Preliminaries, s. 17. Pufendorf, B. 3, ch. 
3, 8.9.) In this case it is insisted that the re- 
spondent came here with his slaves from neces- 
sity, the return having so stated, and the de- 
murrer admitting that statement. It is per- 
fectly true that the demurrer admits whatever 
is well pleaded in the reuarn. But if the re- 
turn intended to state a necessity created by 
the vis major, it has pleaded it badly ; for it 
only alleges a necessity, without saying what 
kind of necessity ; and, as it does not allege a 
necessity created by the vis major, the demur- 
rer has not admitted any such necessity. Where 
the right of transit does net spring from the 
vis major, the same writers agree that it may 
be lawfully refused. (Ib.) 

But however this may be, it is well settled 
in this country, and so far as I know has not 
heretofore been disputed, that a State may 
rightfully pass laws, if it chooses to do so, for- 
bidding the entrance or bringing of slaves into 
its territory. Thisis so held even by each of the 
three cases upon which the respondent’s coun- 
sel relies. (Commonwealth vs. Ayres, 18 Pick. 


R., 221. Willard vs. the People, 4 Scammon’s 
Rep., 471. Case of Sewall’s Slaves, 3 Am. Ju- 
rist, 404.) 


The laws of the State of New York upon 
this subject appear to me to be entirely free 
from any uncertainty. In my opinion, they not 
only do not uphold or legalize 2 property in 
slaves within the limits of the State, but they 
render it impossible that such property should 
exist within those limits, except in the single 
instance of fugitives from labor under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The Revised Statutes, (vol. 1, 656, ist Ed.) 
re-enacting the law of 1817, provide that “ No 
person held as a slave shall be imported, in- 
troduced, or brought into this State, on any 
pretence whatever, except in the cases herein- 
after specified. Every such person shall be 
free. Race person held as a slave who hath 
been introduced or brought into this State con- 
trary to the laws in force at the time, shall be 
free.” (S. 1.) 

The cases excepted by this section are pro- 
vided for in the six succeeding sections. The 
second section excepts fugitives under the Con- 
stitution of the United States ; the third, fourth, 
and fifth sections except certain slaves belong- 
ing to immigrants, who may continue to be 
held as =f onmoaeE the seventh section “pro- 
vides that families coming here to reside tem- 
porarily, may bring with them and take away 
their slaves; and the sixth section contains the 
following provision ; 

“ Any person, not being an inhabitant of this 
State, who shall be travelling to or from, or 
passing through this State, may bring with 
him any person lawfully held by him in sla- 
very, and may take such person with him from 
this State; but the person so held in slavery 
shall not reside or continue in this Staté more 
than nine months; and if such residence be 
continued beyond that time, such person shall 
be free.’ 


» 


t 


t 


this State, down to the year 1841. The Legis- 


i x upon that point, from Vattel. P 
Jered article of the Constitution of the State of Illi-| 8. 6.) “ The law of nations is originally no| lature of that year an act amending 
Sp inen who xpd thie Ere. nois, which declares that “neither slavery nor | more than the law of nature applied to na-| the Revised Statutes, in the following words, 
involuntary servitude shall hereafter be intro- | tions.” viz: “The 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th sections 
Gosurn, Manontrne Co., Ou1o, duced into this State, otherwise than in the} I ought also to notice here, that the d-| of Title 7, Chapter 20, of the ist part of the 

mapoeiber.d, A662: re of crimes whereof the party shall | ent’s counsel, upon the authority of the case in | Revised Statutes, are hereby ed.” 

Notwithstanding the Scott men have made | have been duly convicted.” Ilinois, insi t this right of transit with| | The 6th section of the Revised Statutes, and 
a tremendous effort hereabouts, the Free| The Court in answering this objection say: | slaves is stren by that clause in the| that alone, contained an exception which would 


have saved the slaves of the respondent from 
the operation of the ist section. The Legisla- 
ture. by repealing that section, and leaving the 








| description, of a guod quality. 


to unquestioning obedience from all, it is, so far | 


| American and English Venitian Red, Chrome Red and Yel- 


iF 


(Passenger cases, | 
License cases, 5 ib., | 


forbidding the bringing of slaves into a State, | 


Such was and had always been the law of 


Ist in full force, have, as regards the rights of 
these people and of their master, made them 
absolutely free; and that not mercly by the 
legal effect of the repealing statute, but by the 
clear and deliberate intention of the Legisla- 
ture. It is impossible to make this more clear 
than it is by the mere language and evident 
objects of the two acts. 

It was, however, insisted on the argument 
that the words “imported, introduced, or 
brought into this State,” in the ist section of 
the Revised Statutes, meant only “introduced 
or brought” for the purpose of remaining here. 
So they did undoubtedly when the Revised 
Statutes were passed, for an express exception 
followed in the 6th section, giving that mean- 
ing to the Ist. And when the Legislature af- 
terward repealed the 6th section, they entirely 


| removed that meaning, leaving the first section, 
| and intending to leave it, to mean what its 


own explicit, and unreserved, and unqualified 
language imports. ; 
ot thinking myself called upon to treat this 


, ase as a casuist or legislator, I have endeavor- | 
‘ed simply to discharge my duty aga Judge in 

| interpretin 
| them. 
‘might feel greater regret, that | have been 


and applying the laws as | find 


Did not the law seem to me so clear, I 


obliged to dispose so hastily of a case involving 


, Such important consequences. 


My judgment is, that the eight colored per- 


| sons mentioned in the writ be discharged. 


Upon the conclusion of the paper, the alleg- 


‘ed slaves were set free amid the acclamation 


of a large concourse of people who had gather- 
ed around the court room. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 
fP\HE undersigned have this day formed a copartn rehip 
ander the name of WILLIAM & He NRY FAYLOR, 

and, as successors to Burgess, Taylor, § Co., will conduct 
the business alreaty estsblished by them, in the SUV 
TRON BUiL DING, and hope to meet with the same suc 
cees in pleasing the public which has heretofore always at- 
t:nded the efforts of both the undersigned 

WILLIAM ‘TAYUOR, 

HENRY TAYLOR. 

Baltimore, November 8, 1862.—ltg 





BRUSHES AND BLACKSMITHS’ BELLOWS 
NEORGE W. METZ & SONS, 317 Market street, Phil 
adelphia. continue to make and have now on hand « 


| larze vesortmenut of Smiths’, Foundry, Braziers’, and Dent- 


ists’ Bellows. hey also manufacture Brushes of every | 


Oct 14, 





IMPORTANT TO DKUGGISIS, 
3} B. McCULLOUGH, Manufacturer and Dealer in | 
£3. PAINTS, OILS, §¢., \41 Maiden Laue, New York, | 
offers for sale on reasonsbie terins— 
White Lead in oil, in kegs of 25 to 500 pounds. | 
Rlack Paint, Yellow Ochre, Venitian Red, in oil ' 
Patent Dryer, Spanish Brown, ‘erra de Sienna, in cil. 
Umber, Chrome Imperial and Arseviesxi Greens, in oil. 
Pru<siau Biue, hrome Yellow, and Verdigrie, in oil. 
Varnishes of ail kinds. 
Linseed Oil, botied and raw. 
Patty, Chaik, Whiting, Lampblack. 


. 


low, dry. 
India Red, Red Leal an’ Litharge, dry. 
Stone, French and Yellow Ocnre dry. 


Chrome, Paris, and Brunswick Green, dry. Oct. 14—3m 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

ROM $5 to $104 day may be made by any individual 
in city or country, with the knowledge oi a highly use- 
: fal disecvery, in universal demand, which | will send by re- 
| turn mail, on enclosing to me 81, postage paid, directed to | 
H.S HULT, Post Uffice Box No. 350, Rochester, New York. 
This is a first rate opportunity for students, clerks, ia- 
valids, or avy young man or young tady out of business, as 
it is immediately lucrative in any part of the United 
States. Oct. 14. 





EDWARD A, STANSHURY, 

TOCK BROKER, No. 2 Hanover street. New York. | 

Stocks and other Securities bought and soid, and Pa- 
per negotiated. 

References. —H. Dwight, jr., Eeq , New VYor:; C. P 

Kirtiand. Esq ,do , Messrs. Weeks & Uo.,do.; Sle 

J.&5.H. Pesos & Co., Snrlington, Vt. Sep 





| 
| 
| 
| 


28P8. | 
9 | 
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HONEY—BEE FEED! 





i Information offered for o~e dollar, that may be made worth 
Sifty doilars, twice told. 
Ay person who will send their address ard one dollar 
in an envelope, post paid, to Kk. Jordan, formerly of Cor- 
ners, Vermont, but now of Newbury, Verimont, shall have 
sent him by mail, post paid, in consideration therefor, a 
Circular informing bim—ist. How to prepare four kinds 
of feed for bees, costing from two and 4 half to five and a 
half cents per pouod, from which good honey is produced. 
2d. Giving information how to use the feed successfully, 
with any ordinary kind of box hive, saving the expense of 
buying @ patent hive expressly for the purpose. 3d. Giv 
ing information how to prevent fighting aud robbing from 
neighboring swarms, while in the process of feeding. 
nowing that multitudes are anxious to obtain the avove- 
named information, and that it is more than an equivalent 
for the dollar asked, no apology is needed for this notice. 
Aug. 5 E. JORDAN, Newbury, °t. 


| 
} 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
EUS 
ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for six 


NV years Protessor of Chemistry and Natura) Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open a 
ccrrespondence with thore wishing to purchase such arti 
cles or chemicals, or who may have iaboratories to arrange 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
any house in New York. Terms cash 


oughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1852. Feb.5 





PIANO FORTES FROM NEW SCALES, 

J F. WARNER & CO., 411 Broadway, New York, beg 

e to invite attewtion to their stocx of Korewood Pianv 
Fortes, just manufactured from their new and greatly im- 
proved Scales. These Instrnments embrace some points of 
excellence entirely original, and not to be found in any oth- 
ers made in the United States—such, for examp!é, a3 sundry 
material improvements in the Scales, the Globular Socketed 
Tabular Bars, &c., &. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the abl«st workmen to be found in the 
country, are warranted inal! re:pects, and are cold on fa- 
vorable terms. Second hand Pianos taxen in exchange. 
(1G> Warerooms 411 Broadway, New York..£)] 

Sept. 23—3m 


AEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 

PRALLETT, DAVIS, & CO., the iong established and 

4 celebrated Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, in 
order the better to accommodate their Southern and West- 
ern customers, have recently opened ware rooms at No. 2S7 
Broadway, New York, where a large and full supply of the:r 
superior instruments, both with and without Coleman’s cel- 
ebrated olian accompaniment, may always be found. The 
olian, by the skill ard improvement of Messrs. H. D.. & 
Co., has been divested of the harsh seraphine tone, and the 
pure pipe or flute tone substituted, giving to it all the 
sweetness and beauty of the parior organ. Their Pianos 
have been tuo long and favorably known to need commenda 
tion —and when united to their Holian, no sweeter music 
can be found. Every instrument warranted to give satis- 
faction, or the whole of the purchase money will be return- 
ed, with cost of transportation. 

GOULD & BERRY, Sole Agents, 
297 Broadway, New York. 

N.B. Messrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of shee! 
music and musical instruction books to be found in the 
United — Liberal discounts made to the trade. 

Aug 26. 








JB0LIAN PIANO FORTES, 

T. Gitpert & Co.'s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 

W. 


HERE the largest assortment of Pianos with and 
without the cclebrated Improved olian, may be 
found—all of which have the metailic frame, and are war- 
ranted to stand any climate, and give entire satisfaction, 
and will be sold at great bargains. By an experience of 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
£oiian has been brought toa perfection «ttained by no 
others. Nearly 2,000 A®clians have been applie!, and the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenient for small rooms. T.G. & Co.’s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices same as at the 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. H 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and In- 
struction Boxka, furnished at this store at wholesale. 
HOKACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany cases, varying in 
prices from $30 to $150 Second hand Aolian Pianos, from 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos. from $300 to $700. Prince & 
Cos Melodeons, from $35 to $90. Varhart’s, $55 to R90 
Guitars, from $10 to $75, &c., &e. Sept 16—ly 


THE PAVILION FAMILY SCHOOL, HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT, 
EV. [. BIRD, and J. BIRD, B.A , Principals, will re 
open on the lst of November In this school are 
fens. t all the common.branches of education, from the 
velling Book to the Vollege Ciassics, including the Moa 
ern Languages, Music. and Drawing. The location of the 
school is considered particularly eligible, having all the 
advantages of country for retirement, and of city for city 
privileges. Particnlar attention is paid to the hcalth and 
mauners of the pupils, and to the cultivation of their mora! 
and religious principles. 
from eight to feurteen years of age arc preferred. 
Circulars sent where requested. 

References. — Kev, Dr. Hawes, Hon T.S. Wiltiame, 8S. 
Terry, Thomas Smith, Georze Beach, Kequires, Hartford ; 
Prof. Silliman. Kev. Dr. Fitch, New Haven; Rev. W.A. 
Hallock, F. Howe S. E. Morse, W. K. Strong, Esquires, 
New York; Kev. K. R. Gurley, Washington city. 

Oct. 14. 








PATENT AGENCY, 

HE subscriber continues the business of Solicitor for 

Patents. Grateral for the liberal patronage be has en. 
joyed, and for the gratifying testimonials of satisfaction that 
he has received from tnoze who have employed him, he re- 
solves by promptness #ni assiduity to merit a continuation 
of their favors Having been many years engaged in buiic 
ing and operating all kinds of machinery, and having invent 
ed some of the important improvements now generally 
adopted, his intimate knowledge of mechanical operations 
enables him to understand and to specify inventions much 
more readily and accurately than lawyers, who have for- 
merly done the business. 

Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly attended 
to, drawings and specifications prepared, and patents pro- 
cured. Models must be marked with the inventor’s name. 
Those writing from a dietance must give the town, county, 
and State. All traneportation of models and letter postage 
shonld be prepaid. ose who desire to have their inven- 
tions examined, can, by sending a description and rough 
drawing, with a fee of five dollars, have an examination and 
opinion as to the patentability of the plan. 

AZA ARNOLD, Patznt Agent. 

Washington, D. C., 9th month 20th, 1852. 

References —His txcellency P. Al.en, Governor of Rhode 
Island ; Edward Lawton, Collector of Customs, Newport, 
Rhode Island; Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, U.S. Senate; Hon. 
Charles T. James, U. S. Senate. Sept. 23—Sm 


JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Illinois, 


ILL give prompt attention to all professional busineat 
intrusted to his care in the middle and northern part 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purcbase and 
sale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of taxes 
&e. Refers to Hon. 5S 1 Lewis, Ci ti, Ohio; Col 
William Keys, Hillaborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, Esq 
Xenia, Uhio. Jan. 22—1Ly 


DAVID TOKRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xema, ( mo, 
ILL take aoknowleigments,é Woe aes prrnetg 
protestations, in town or coun ‘ ent for the 
National Era, the ‘Union Mutual Life f smal rs Compa: 
the American Live Stock Insurance C j and 
attend to the collection of claims generally: also, tosell 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
loway’s Buildings up stairs—cornerroom 
Sept. 19-—sly 
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; mails, so long as the same stall be published by order 
| Congress: Provided, Thst nothing herein shali be constru- 
| ed to authorize the circulation of the Daily Globe free of 


Without cost for the celivery. all that is sais 


| laver full sets of both the Congression 
| pendix, containing the proc 


| a price which barely pays for the pri 
| scribed for by the people. 


| tions, that tue popular bo 
| with i: dependent power, and bot! 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Putents, will prepare the 

Je necessary Drawings and Payers for applicants for pat- 
ents, and transect all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 

uestions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 

nited States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
rejected applications for patents, + are Hew papers, and 
obiain patents in all cases where t ny novelty. Per- 
sons at a dietance, desirous of hay raminations made at 
the Patent Office, pricr to makizg application for # patent, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) 
clear statement of their case i liate attention will 
be given to it, and all the ir nuld be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant ix pe ting to the novelty 
of their invention, and the requisite steps to be taken to 
obtain 2 patent therefor, (stouid it prove to be new,) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

OF Nffice on F street, opposite the Patent Ufsece, 

He hes the honor of referring, by permiasion to Hon. H, 
L Klisworth and Hon. Namund Barke, late Commissionerg 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi. 
nees dnring the past seven years. 2 


















2 


Jat. 23 


50,000 CGPiKS SOLD IN EIGH?’ WEEKS : 





mit mane A4OTu. ar [ms At etiiens 
UNCLE TORS CABIN: OR, LIFE AMONG THE 
iOw st. 
LOWLY. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BKECHER SiOWR, 
| ae sale, wholesale and retail, at the Pubiixhere’ lowest 
- Gash prices, viz: single copy.in paper, (2 vois.) $i; 
cloth, lettered, $1.5 j extracilt $2 The Trade suppiied 
at a discount of 20 per cent , with 2 fur! he2 ount of6 per 





cent. for cash, on sales of not lees than five c 
WILLIAM tid 
Publishing 4 

New York, June i7. 








es. 
KNED 
gent, 48 Beekman street. 





THE OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS, 
ONGRESS has made the Gros its organ of commu- 
nation with the country. To facilitate this impor- 
tant object, and diminish the expense to the people the 
Congressionul Globe and Appendix, which contain ‘the 
proceedings of Congress revised by the members, nre hence- 
forth to be conveyed through the mails free of postage. 






At 
the late session of Congress, the following Joint Kesolution 


~ | was passed : 


“ JOINT RESOLUTION providing for the distribution of 
the Laws of Congress, and the Debates thereon. 

“ With a view to the cheap circula awa of Con- 
gress, and the vebates contribut rpreta- 
tion thereof, and to make free the e& etween 
the represen’ative and con-tituent boties : 

‘ Be it resolved by the Serate and House of Repre:exta- 







| tives or the Uni:ed Staies of Ameri.u in Congress ussem- 


bled, That from anu after the present sez ion of Congrers, 
the Congressional télobe and Appendix, wh'c> contain the 
laws, and the debates thereon, shall pass free through the 
if 


postage. 

“ Approved Auguet 6, 1852.” 

The Giozs will now, ! trust, enter upon a new and more 
extended career of usefalness. Congress, whiel draws into 
its focus «li the imporiant topics and events of the times, 
for its discussion, snd acts on them with a view t» the in 


terests of the Kepublic, has provided amode through which, 
iu and done by 
the body which speaks and acte for tne nation, shall be put 
within the reach of the poorest citizen. 

The liberality with which Congres patronizes the work 
enables the undersigned to report the procecdinva. and Ce- 
Globe and the Ap- 
ceedings, daily debates, the writ- 
ten-out speeches, the Nessaces of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, the Keports of the Heade of Depart: ents, and 
all the Lawa passed d ring the session, for Three Dollare— 









the copics sub 
Every one who will compare the 
price of this work with teny other, considering the amount 


ing 


| of matter and style of publication, will find that it is the 
| cheapest circulated from an i 


preva in the world; 
country piaces the true value on i's polit:es| ing 
on the action of thxt representative jody whic 
maiutains them, which bringe under revi 
acts on all the interests of this wide-spread Ke: ublic 
senting to the peo; le every event, fursign or domestic, that 
can, however remotely, aff-ct the pubiic interest—it may be 
called the dest as wellas the cheapest publication in the 
world 

The approach of a new Administration imparts peculiar 
importence to the next session of Congress Throughout 


nd ii t? 
Cut 


and 











| the whole country, there will be solicitude to know what 
| shape Congress will enceavor to give to the national! affairs, 
to meet the incoming Admini-tration. The det of the 





next ses-ion will no doubt. as 
policy. Jt is one of the ad 


vand ¢ 


and the States, shali act and rea 
this way the sovereign authority, exerter 
agents and from different quartcrs, g 


yes 


that 


: P I t direction 
| which its superior force compels sometimes even dissenting 


department? of the Goverunient to adopt 
‘Those, therefore, who would understand weil the pol’ey 
which is likely to bear upon the next Administration, ought 


to scan the debates of that Congress whieh immediately pre 
cedes it. Not measures ouly, but the men who ere to give 
them effect will depend much on the next Congres; for, 
without doubt, it will have its due influence on the acts of 
the new President, whoever he may be, in revard to all that 
may interest the conatituencies represented by its > embera 


in regard to the greatest as well as the smallest mattera and 
appointme: ts affecting them. 

The proceedings 0! Congress are first published in the 
Daiiy Globe, which is laid on the disks of ali tue members, 
to let them see the reports aud make what corrections they 





think proper, be! ore they are printed in the Congression: i 
Glebe or the Appendiz. The Daiiy Gicbe is publishea du- 
ring a session of Coagress at the rate of Ten Voilars per 
annum. 

The Congressional Globe and Appendix are printed on % 
double royal sheet in royai quarto form, each number cor 
taisizg sixteen pages The Congressional Globe is msde 
up of the daily proceedings : f the tw» Houses; snd the A 
pendix embraces the long speeches withheld by the speakers 
for revision, the Messages of tue Presitent of the United 
States, and the Rrports of the Heads of the txeentive De 
partments 


The Laws passed during a aession, and an index to them, 
are printed as soon as possible after adjournment, and sent 
toallsubscribers for the Congressional Globeand Appendia, 

TERMS 
of the Daily Globe during the next ses 


? 


For one copy . 
sion - - - + $2.50 
For one copy of the Congressional Globe, Appen‘ic, 

and Laws, for the next session : - #3 00 

The subseription money must accompany the order eiae 
no attention will be paid to it 

Sabscriptious should reach here by the 15t of December, 
at furthest, to insure ail the nui ers. 

I have about five hundred surplus copies of the Congres 
sional Globe for the last session, which conrein, besides the 
proceedings of Congress, ail laws and j int re-olutions pass 
ed during the session. The proceeuings and laws make , 
2,552 pages; and the list of appropriations and index, not 
yet printed, will make about 80 pages more. I will 1-t those 
who subscribe for the Congressionai Globe and Appendix 
for the coming session have them at the following rates: 
Price per copy, unbond $3; or bound in three volumes, 
backs and corners Russia ieather, $5. They will be deliv- 
ered to subscribers at these prices. | sell the bound volume 
here for $4 a volume; the three volumes bound for $12 
Every person who takes any part in the politics of this 
country should possess them JOHN C. KIVES 

Washington, Oct. 28th 1852 Nov 4—6w 

THE RAILROAD ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Through to Cincinnati by Rail the entire distance, 
except ten miles, which is done in Coaches. 
TWO LINES DAIL Y. 

~HE Fast Mail Line leaves Calvert Station daily at ii 

P. M., and connects regularly with the Fast Line o 
the Pennsylvania Kailroad at Harrisburg, crosses the inoun- 
tains in daylight, and puts passenvers through to Picts- 





s 





burgh in twenty-six hours from the time of departure from 
Bsltimere. ‘his line makes « direct eonnec’ion with tae 
fast teams on the Ohioand Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh aud 


Cleveland, and the Cleveland, Uclumbus, and Cincinnati 
Railroads, and by ic passengers are now going through from 
Baltimo:e to Cincinnati in forty-four hours, running time. 

The Slow Mail Line leaves the same place deily at half 
past 8A. i. By this line passengers reach Hcllidaysburg 
at 8 P. M. of the days of departure, and lie over until & 
A. M. the next day, when they commence their passage over 
the mountain, and arrive in Pittsburgh that evening, or in 
thirty-six hours from t:me of departure from Baltimore, and 
with all the comfort and advantage of having enjoyed natu- 
ral rest and repose. 

These Lincs are now in the enjoyment of a most liberal 
patronage from the travelling public; their equipments 
cannot be surpassed by those of any other route between 
the Kast and West. 

NOTICE. 


Tickets for Pittsburgh, Massilon, Cleveland, and Cincin- 
nati, by “the Kailroad Line,” can be procured only of the 
Agent of the Ra timore and Susquehanna Railroad Compa- 
ny, at Calvert Station, Baltimore, and at the foilowiog 
rates: 


ToCincinnati - - $17.00 
To Clevieand = - - 10 50 
To Massilon © 10.00 
To Pittsburgh : 950 


7 


OF Travellers will bear in mind that this is the originu 
through line to Cincinnati ; its time and its accommodations 
cannot be excelled 

ALFRED GAITHER, Superintenden 

Office Buliimore @nd Susquehanna Ruitroad Co 

Bailtimere, August A °852 Sept. 9 


THE OXYGEN LAMP. 
HE subscribers would respectfully inform the public 


+ 


that they are ‘he sole manufacturers for the original 
Oxygen Lard or Oil | amp, as patented by D. Kinnesr, Feb. 
4th, 1851. This lamp has been be ore the public for three 


yeara, during which time there have been over one busuc)ea 


thousand seld, and it bas received three first preminms and 
two aiplumas 

The subseribers have now on hand at their shop in Circle- 
ville, Uhio fifteen thousand of the-e iamps, which ave reaay 
f rall orders that may be received. In prices we ffer great 


inducements to Dry Goods and Hasdware merchants, fin- 
men, Pedlara, &e. ¥ 
We caution the pubite against 21i imitations of this lamp, 
as we intend prosecuting all infringements of either manu- 
facturer, vender, or user 
Persons who wil] make the selling of thie lomp their so! 
business, may realize handsome profits, ss the success of our 
ents testify. 
ights for twenty-six different S:ater for sale . 
RICHARDSON & BROTHERLIN, 
Nov. 4—6m Cire'eviile, Ohio 
ONE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED! 


To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the year 


1853. 

1 00 A YEAR!—Wante! mm every County of the 
$ 9 United States, active an! enterpr slug men 
to engage in the sale of some of the best books pubis hed in 
thecountry. ‘fo men of good address, possessing a small 
capital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be otier- 
ed as to enable them to make from $3 to $10 a day profic. | 

02H" The books pablished by us are all useful in their 
character, extremely popular, aud command large sales 
wherever sey one d. EE aR RTS. 
r iculars. ad¢ ostage paid, 
oe OBERT SE \KS, Publisher, 
181 William street, New Vork. 





Sept. 30—2m 


PORTRAIT OF HON. JOHN P. HALE! 

UST PUBLISHED, the best and most faithful Portrait 

of Freedom’s honored Leader, li hographed ina supericr 
style from a recent Waguerrcotype, by eminent artists 
Price 25 ccnts. The usual discount to the trade. Boston 
Published at the “ Commonwealth” Office. See that you 
order the Commonwealth Edition. 

OF Every Free Democrat and ever 

should possess a copy. 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 
; HE MADISON HOUSE, located on Main street, be- 
tween Front and Colambia, CINCINNATI, bas been 
much enlarged during the past summer, and is now open tc 
oe its former patrois and a portion of the travelling 
public. 

Merchants, traders. and others visiting the city. will find 
the Madison House well located, accommodutions good, and 
prices moderate. J. W. GARRISON & CO., 

Nov. 4—3m Proprietors 





y admirer of the man 
Oct. 14--2i0 








SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS, 

I AM still engaged in the prosecation of claims against the 

Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican wa?; 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, end had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will de 
well to open a correspondence with me, as | can obtain theit 
land in a:most every instance. There are about 15,000 auch 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of whic 
I can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. “A 
word to the wise is suffi¢ient.”’ : 

OF Suspended claims under act of September 2, ee 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee will be charged '2 
unless land is procured 





ay bony Address iC 
pt. 25 A. M. GANGEWER, Washington, D &- 














